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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself re- 
sponsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CountRY LIFE 
can alone be taken as acceptance. The name and address of the owner should 
be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. Neither 
label, wrapper nor address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 


A WORLD IN TRAVAIL 


ISTORY is being made so rapidly just now that 
there is scarcely time to stand aside for a moment 
and realise its gravity. The civilised world is 
being rocked to its very foundations, and the past 
holds no parallel to these momentous times. 

In a map of Europe the small countries not involved in the 
war show only in small patches; it has swept onward to 
Australasia, India and Japan. Canada is in it, and 
the United States have only been kept out by the skill and 
patience of the President. No armies of the past could have 
come near in numbers to those engaged. World conquerors 
like Alexander the Great and Julius Casar commanded 
legions that were as nothing to the multitudes now engaged 
in warfare. The hordes led into Italy by the first Attila 
probably did not equal what the smallest country of to-day 
can put into the field. Great leaders like Napoleon and 
Wellington and Marlborough and Marshal Saxe commanded 
armies Lilliputian by comparison. And the conflict 
appears to have reached iis most imporiant and critical 
stage. Less than a month ago gloom hung over the 
Allies. Russia, in spite of her valour and _ tenacity, 
appeared to be getting the worst of it. Mr. Lloyd George 
described the fall of her fortresses as resembling that of 
sand castles. Her troops kept ever retiring, and arrange- 
ments were made for securing life and property in her capital 
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In the West the armies seemed to have come to a dead- 
Germany could not be dislodged and she could not 
dislodge us—or so the military experts argued. Then came 
the opening of the great offensive in the West. By sheer 
force of arms it was demonstrated that not even Germany 
could make a position impregnable. An advance was made 
that obviously shook the confidence of our enemies. It 
did so all the more because the French and British leaders 
were very moderate in their claims, and refrained from say- 
ing a word to justify the assumption that a success on French 
ground would be the beginning of the end. They reserve 
that phrase until the moment when the Kaiser will be on his 
defence on the banks of the Rhine. Allies against Teutons, 
two mighty forces are locked in a gigantic struggle in the 
West. 

In the East the struggle is assuming nearly equal dimen- 
sions. After long trying the German emissaries of the Kaiser 
have succeeded in lighting a great conflagration in the Bal- 
kans, and as we write it is still uncertain which nationalities 
will be arrayed against which. We can well understand 
how it comes about that mystics have come to the conclu- 
sion that this is the time of wars and rumours of wars, written 
about as symptomatic of the end of the world. Never 
have military operations extended over so vast an area. 
Some of our best fighting men are from the backwoods of 
Canada. They have traversed the Atlantic to join with the 
home forces, and war itself, red, ruinous war, is proceeding 
almost in a continuous line from the trenches in Flanders 
to Bagdad and the shores of the Persian Gulf. In ordinary 
campaigns the struggle in the Dardanelles would itself 
have been regarded as titanic; yet it is but one of many 
that are sweeping over Europe and Asia. In Russia also 
the fortunes of Germany appear to be on the wane, although 
prudent onlookers will be slow to speak confidently of the 
recrudescence of our Ally. At the same time, the reasons 
for gloom have greatly diminished. and it looks as though the 
moment had come when the mighty forces of Germany will 
at last be confronted by the still mightier forces of the three 
great Allies, Great Britain, France and Russia. 

The danger attending all this is that it may plunge 
back into savagery a world that had attained to some measure 
of civilisation. A few years—we had almost written a few 
months—ago it would have seemed extraordinary to hint 
that barbarism would once more hold sway ; but the truth 
comes home that history repeats itself, though sometimes 
at very long intervals. The civilisations of the past, testified 
to us now by buried city and ruined monument, one and all 
gave way before the advance of barbarians. The fact ought 
to afford us strength and inspiration. It should be the ambi- 
tion of the Allies not only to make their cause triumphant, 
but to form of it a bulwark against the receding tide. When 
war is waged as the Germans have waged it, it has a tendency 
to produce a brutalising effect on all who have been involved. 
Against this we must fight, just as we shall fight against the 
impoverishment which must follow the end of the conflict. 
The material side is, however, the least important. It 
is not that we make any affectation of despising the good 
things of the world, but there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the poverty likely to ensue from the war. In the great 
contest with Napoleon, ihe City Aldesmen were keen enough 
to understand that war had produced material wealth, and 
for all time thev have left this embodied in a superscription. 
We musi remember that production since the beginning of 
the war has failed utterly to keep pace with consumption, 
and there will be a great demand on the factories of all por- 
tions of the world. Further, though rude and inhumane of 
itself, war is a great civilising power, paradoxical as that 
same may appear after our assertion that it often leads back 
into barbarism. Of course, the difference lies in the party 
which succeeds. If the powers that make for light and civil- 
isation manage to get the upper hand, they will carry their 
beneficent influence into regions which before were in dark- 
ness, and they will help to develop the wealth that is now hid 
in mines and elsewhere. 


cities. 
lock. 


Our Frontispiece 
om frontispiece is a portrait of the Hon. Katharine 


Norton, youngest daughter of Lord Grantley, who 
has been nursing at the front. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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NLY now after the passage of many days is the 
full significance of the Anglo-French victory 
clearly understood. Scruples have been. ex- 
pressed at the use of the word victory, but this 
is to be over nice. In his great poem Tenny- 

son’s praise of Wellington included the phrase ‘‘ nor ever 
lost an English gun.” The Germans lost to the Allies no 
fewer than one hundred and forty-four guns and many 
truckloads of war material, in addition to tens of thousands 
of prisoners. It was a great victory. Yet neither the 
advance made nor the captures effected account for the 
new hope that has welled up in the allied nations as well 
as in the armies. Far less is it any fond illusion that the 
power of Germany is smashed or her resources brought 
perceptibly nearer exhaustion. What has really heartened 
us all is an irrefutable proof that the iron wall is not impreg- 
nable, that stalemate is not the necessary end of entrenched 
positions, but that the enemy can by military skill and 
valour be hurled out of his caves and subterranean passages 
and driven backwards. Faith in the ultimate issue has been 
vivified alike in the dogged Russian ranks and in the expa- 
triated Belgian, in gallant France and tenacious Britain. 


‘THE moral is easy to draw. It may still be a long way 
to Berlin, and the tide of battle may sway now this 
way now that; but, given the two requisites, men and 
munitions, the armies will press forward to their goal with 
ever increasing keenness. Now is the day and hour when 
every citizen should give of his best so that the entire fotce 
of three great empires can be brought to bear on the arrogant 
foe. The zeal of the munition worker should be quickened 
as much as that of the soldier. At his furnace or his turning 
lathe he is assisting in the fight as much as if he were in the 
trenches. Our young manhood have given earnest that they 
do not mean to stand idly by, and they must be encouraged 
in great and still greater numbers to swell the ranks. How 
much every one is needed becomes only too apparent when 
we consider the vast enterprises to which this country is 
committed, not only on the western front but on others, 
such as the plain of Mesopotamia and the Gallipoli ridges, 
to say nothing of. the points needing defence, in our great 
Empire. Money, too, will be needed, and every member of 
the race, be he never so unfit for war, can strengthen our posi- 
tion by cheerful labour and wise economy.’ What is needed 
now is “‘ along pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together.’ 


[F terrestrial events can trouble the shade .of the late 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the necessity that Russia should 
send an ultimatum to Bulgaria might almost be expected 
to bring him back from the tomb. Forty years ago England, 
was ringing with the eloquent statesman’s denunciation of 
the Bulgarian atrocities and his. praises of the ‘Godlike 
figure from the North” who came to the rescue of the 
oppressed nationality. Since that time the most partial 
witness can point to no change in the policy and methods 
of Turkey. She treats the Armenians to-day in exactly 
the same way as.she treated the wretched Bulgarians in 
the seventies. We cannot believe otherwise than that an 
immense proportion of the subjects of Ferdinand II will feel it 
a shame and disgrace that they have to march to. battle 
side by side with the unspeakable Turk and against those who 
delivered them from his oppression. At the present moment 
history marches quickly, and the kaleidoscope may show a 
new picture before these words appear in print ; but whatever 
happens it will be memorable in history that so great 
an ingratitude was even meditated in Bulgaria. 
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[T is full of meaning that the Russian Minister of Marine 

should take the present moment as a suitable oppor- 
tunity for paving the highest possible tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the British Navy. His admiration is expressed 
not only for the size and power of the Fleet, but for the 
brilliant way in which it-has shown itself able to cope with 
the new submarine danger. Here was a new species of 
warfare that threatened at one time to be extremely de- 
structive, to say the least of it. But the whole training ot 
our Navy has been in the direction of teaching men and 
officers alike to trust to their own resources for meeting 
any novel difficulty that arose. And it has now become 
apparent that the Navy has got the better of the submarine. 
We knew as much from statements made by Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Selborne and others, and in America stories have been 
printed about submarine successes that were barred by the 
censor in this country. Most striking of all is the retire- 
ment of Von Tirpitz into the background and_ his super- 
session by a minister who holds very different opinions 
about the uses of submarines. The Russian Minister 
evidently regards the triumph as complete. All the same, cre- 
dence should not be too readily given to those journalists who 
tell the exact number of submarines destroyed. In several 
cases their estimate has gone considerably beyond the number 
of vessels of this kind which Germany has ever possessed. 


IN his attack on night clubs the Bishop of London is 

deserving of the support of all who have the good of their 
countrymen at heart. These institutions minister only to 
the depraved appetite and serve no useful purpose whatever. 
It is, indeed, as Mr. Wallace said the other day, positively 
disgraceful that while the industrious part of the population 
have to put up with inconvenience and anxiety, a set of persons 
who are at least suspicious should be allowed to lure young 
people to these resorts. The young men and women who 
frequent night clubs must inevitably undergo a deterioration 
in character, and it does not seem at all reasonable that 
restrictions as to time and so on can be placed on respectable 
houses of entertainment while these infamous gatherings are 
permitted. Under the exceptional powers conferred on the 
police during the pressure of war there is surely to be found 
a means of suppressing night clubs with a strong hand. We 
know how difficult it is to obtain evidence, as those who 
haunt such places are naturally averse to having their names 
mixed up with them, but exceptional difficulties must be met 
with exceptional measures. 


THE LEAVES. 


I had not passed this way since we 

Heard from that copse the blackbird sing ; 
A few brown leaves hang listlessly. 

How green they were in spring ! 


“For them this spring is all in all, 
We shall see many more,” he said ; 

The poor dry leaves have still to fall, 

But my dear boy is dead. E. SHILLITO. 
SELDOM does it happen that any journal has the oppor- 

tunity of publishing such a very vivid, natural and 
unaffected description of a thrilling event in war as appears 
in our Correspondence columns this week. The youth and 
freshness of the writer will be apparent to everyone. He 
belongs to that class of officer who constituted the promise 
of this country in the days of peace, but, like many others, 
he has laid aside for the time being his civilian ambitions 
and staked all to help his country. Yet the charm of his 
writing lies in his not taking himself too seriously. He 
was not composing for the public benefit, but writing home 
to give his relatives as true an idea as possible of life in the 
trenches. The occurrence described is at once picturesque 
and sorrowful. We are naturally glad to know that an 
enemy could thus be brought down, but at the same time 
the doing so creates in one’s mind the sombre feeling asso- 
ciated with a military execution. It is justifiable and right, 
and the feeling of pity is mitigated by remembering the 
ruthlessness of the enemy. 


UNDERGROUND warfare in some respects demands 

more true heroism than any other. In it the soldier 
has to face perils in cold blood and without the passion 
and fury engendered by personal conflict. In the list of 
eighteen Military Crosses given to officers there are some 
striking examples of this kind of heroism. Take the case 
of Temporary Lieutenant Carlisle and Temporary Lieutenant 











Eric Sutton. They won the Military Cross by entering a 
mine full of gas fumes following an explosion, in order to 
rescue a man who had been overcome. Lieutenant Hillyer 
of the Royal Engineers received his distinction for working 
and watching long hours at the end of a gallery, knowing 
all the while that the enemy was countermining close 
by. His resolution on that occasion did much to render 
the capture of Hill 60 possible. Témporary Second-Lieutenant 
Bell of the Royal Engineers, after the Germans had broken 
through into one of our mining galleries, went down into 
the working under fire, cleared out the enemy with his 
revolver and held the ground, and thus contributed greatly 
to the successful completion of the mining operations. The 
nerve and resolution required in these underground ‘galleries 
amply justify the award of the highest honours which can 
be paid to heroism. 


[N the list of casualties following the splendid advance in 
the West are the names of several good golfers. Of 
these, the best known was Second-Lieutenant R. W. Orr 
of the London Irish, a Scottish golfer bred in the fine school 
of Prestwick, who has played most of his golf for the last 
few years near London. He was a really good player, with a 
sound style and a thorough knowledge of and intense keen- 
ness for the game. Had he had more spare time he might 
very likely have been better known. As it was, anyone 
with any knowledge of his game would always have reckoned 
him a very formidable enemy. He once reached the round 
before the semi-final in the Amateur Championship, and 
proved that he possessed the qualities of a good golfer, in 
the truest sense of the words, by winning two big foursome 
prizes, the Evening Dispatch Trophy at Edinburgh and the 
London Amateur Foursomes. Another Scottish golfer who 
has fallen is Lieutenant J. E. Balfour-Melville of the Black 
Watch, the son of a very famous father, Mr. Leslie Balfour- 
Melville, to whom all golters will extend their sympathy. He 
was primarily a football player, being captain of the Association 
team at Oxford, but he was also a natural golfer, having 
played from his boyhood, and was always likely to produce 
a fine game if he had a mind io it. A contemporary of his, 
and a member of an equally distinguished golfing family, was 
Captain J. O. Fairlie of the Highland Light Infantry, formerly 
Captain of Oxford. And yet another young St. Andrews 
golfer has been killed in Mr. R. E. Wilson, the son of Mr. 
Hirold Wilson, a member of the last Cambridge team. 


FARMERS will be well advised to give heed to the advice 

tendered to them by Lord Selborne at Shrewsbury last 
Saturday. The Minister for Agriculture urged, first, that 
they should do their utmost in the way of food production, 
and then warned them that they would find the difficulty 
of doing so increased by the withdrawal of more and more 
men for army purposes. He strongly advocated the employ- 
ment of women on the land, and related that he had seen 
in Surrey “what he believed nobody had ever seen in 
England before—a woman ploughing.’”’ The incident is 
not so exceptional as all that, since in the Northern Counties, 
where female labour on the land is common, a woman may 
often be seen between the shafts. In other European coun- 
tries women have rallied bravely to the help of agriculture. 
In France and in Russia the work has almost been left to 
them. All the men of military age are in the army, and 
those unfit for fighting are drafted to other work. Lord 
Selborne made a special appeal to the wives and daughters 
of men who are fighting. They are well cared for, and not 
left in the grinding poverty of German women; but for 
that very reason they ought to do their utmost to help. 
The woman who is asked to do so should go on the land at 
a fair wage for a fair day’s work. 


TORD SELBORNE also impressed on his hearers the 

necessity for everybody, especially labourers and 
dwellers in our villages, to “‘make your gardens -and allot- 
ments produce more than they have ever done before.” 
During the past summer a very great attempt has been 
made in this direction and it is improbable that in the 
history of this country more vegetables have ever been 
produced in one year. At present, indeed, there is a glut 
and the surplus is unsaleable. That, however, was bound 
to be the case. In September and October the cultivator 
reaps the reward of his labour, and much of the abundance 
just now consists of fruits and vegetables that diminish 
very quickly with the passing weeks. The supplies for 
winter are far more important, but we are glad to notice 
that potatoes, carrots, onions, parsnips, celery, and the 
other roots and crops which practically speaking can be 
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consumed till the spring vegetables are ready, are held in far 


greater stock than in ordinary years. We believe, too, 
that necessity has had an excellent effect in showing the 
small cultivator how, at no greatly increased cost, he can 
enlarge the productivity of his little bit of ground. = 


THE death of Sir Thomas Bucknill will be very widely 

regretted, for he had a most winning charm of manner 
that made for many friends and bespoke, moreover, a very 
real kindliness. This natural and never failing gift for 
being friendly and pleasant helped materially to his success 
at the Bar, and made him afterwards very popular upon 
the Bench. No young barrister could have asked for a more 
helpful and sympathetic Judge before whom to make a 
tremulous first appearance. He was, too, a man of genuine, 
if not of brilliant, ability, and a very hard and conscientious 
worker. Many people will think of him perhaps not so much 
as a Judge as a country gentleman. For that part Nature 
had perfectly designed him, and he was always happiest 
in the country and in country pursuits. He had a passionate 
love for and interest in horses, and there could have been 
no more appropriate home for him than Epsom Downs. 
he was one of the chief props, of the Bar Point to Point, 
and his familiar figure will long be missed. 


PLEDGED. 
I remember a gusty night, and a hill we climbed, singing, 
I remember the lash of grass and grey moths winging, 
Smell of earth and smell of sea and smell of flowers growing, 
And a break in the clouds in the windy west, and one star 
showing. 


All of the world was left behind in the dim dark unde1, 

All that spoke of the world’s pain was the sea’s far thunder, 

Men’s blood and men’s tears and men’s cruel laughter 

Were smothered deep in the windless depths and could not 
follow after. 


I remember a prayer we prayed in the wild, windy weather, 
I remember a vow we vowed, heart and heart together, 

Love’s faith and love’s strength and love’s truth to bind us, 
All of the loveless bonds of men beneath us and behind us. 


Though we walk in the ways of the world and the world’s ways 
sever, 
Though living drain the life of us and dreams be lost endeavour, 
Though sad sins and small shames swing up the scales in sorrow, 
That infinite short hour shall last to-morrow and to-morrow ! 
Ds BR OE: 


A VERY interesting suggestion has been made by Mr. 

Holford Bottomley that Spanish should be substituted 
for German as a second language to be taught in schools. 
There is much to be said in favour of this from the literary 
point of view. A story is told of one of the Prime Ministers, 
Lord Palmerston, if we remember rightly, who on receiving 
an applicant for some foreign post, and being told that the 
candidate had a thorough knowledge of Spanish, expressed 
his envy, “‘ because,’”’ said he, “ you are able to read ‘ Don 
Quixote’ in the original.” There has been no “ Don 
Quixote ’’ or its equivalent in German. Everybody remem- 
bers the exquisite terms in which Robert Browning hinted 
at rather than expressed his admiration for the language 
in the poem: ‘“ Flower, you Spaniard, see that you grow 
not, stay as you are and be loved for ever.” In it he tells 
us of the pleasure in hearing the flower called by “its soft 
meandering Spanish name.’”’ This may be thought a senti- 
menial argument, but, on the other hand, Spanish is the most 
useful language in South America, particularly in the Argen- 
tine, where so many young men carve out a business career. 


’ 


WHILE every endeavour is being made to find employment 

for the disabled sailors and soldiers in Roehampton 
and similar hospitals, it should not be forgotten that this 
is the end and not the beginnnng. Before the wounded 
can possibly go to work thay have to pass through a period 
of convalescence which is capable of being infinitely dull. 
Many could lighten ‘this period at very little trouble and 
expense. We are informed that when the wounded are 
recovering and are not able to make use of such limbs as are 
left to them, they can amuse themselves very much by means 
of picture puzzles, and we are writing at this moment to 
suggest to our readers that they might be able to send them 
materials for a diversion so innocent and pleasant. It may 
seem a little thing, but the men get better far sooner if their 
minds are lightly occupied. 
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BERGEN, NORWAY. 
Taken from the Mountain, January, to p.m. 


R. R. DYKES, F.R.P.S., a well known authority the eve at night. Advertisement hoardings may be read with 


on light, in sending these photographs accom- 
panies them 
illustrations taken recently in Bergen and Stock- 
holm by night, under normal lighting conditions, 
convey some idea of what a city appears like from a 
moderate height, and the strategic importance of reducing the 


amount of 
arte ie | 
lighting in 
cities and 
coast towns 
after dark. 
From an al- 
titude well 
lighted towns 
stand out at 
night like 


topographic ;, 


al models or 
maps, the 
principal 
thorough- 
fares as sharp 
lines of white 
and the 
buildings as 
black masses 
of shadows. 
It is re- 
markable 
what the 
photographic 
lens and plate 
will do in the 
way of pick- 
ing up detail 
invisible to 








STOCKHOLM BY NIGHT. 


Showing what the camera sees. 


ease at two to three miles distance by means of a magnifying 
the following note: Our lens on a photograph taken at night if the camera has been 
perfectly steady and free from wind vibration. 
possible to photograph in absolute darkness, providing suffi- 
cient exposure be given. The photograph of Henley on Thames 
was taken at eleven o’clock at night, it being so dark at the 


It is quite 


time that 
the camera 
could not be 
seen at three 
yards dis- 
tance. The 
views of Ber- 
gen were 
taken under 
the same 
conditions 
and the 
mountains 
were quite 
invisible to 
the eve. 

It scarcely 
needed this 
interesting 
note to bring 
home the 
fact that the 
photographs 
published 
with this 
article are 
as instruc- 
tive as they 
are beauti- 
ful. Light 
and darkness 
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Taken at 10.30 p.m. February 22nd, exposure only three minutes, owing to military guard arresting photographer. 
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ROYAL PALACE, 


Note printing 


“ Stockholm Handelsbank’’ quite out of visual range. 


have since the war began occasioned endless discussion, espe- 
cially in London. While a Zeppelin visit seemed only a remote 
contingency lighting orders were received with incredulous 
laughter. It did not seem possible that in the twentieth 
century the capital of the British Empire, the greatest city 
in the world, should be exposed to what a famous editor 
called “ pin pricks from the sky.’’ Much was made of the 
inconvenience, the increased danger from motor traffic, 
the handicap of business. This phase passed with the occur- 
rence of the first effective air raid. It is still more justly 


STOCKHOLM TAKEN 
February 18th, 11 p.m. 


FROM 


said that Zeppelins have done no military injury to this 
country, but it is no longer arguable that they are incapable 
of inflicting serious injury on life and property. The death 
roll has not been heavy, but it has been sufficient to cause 
a very much more serious view of the Zeppelin to prevail. 
Now the conversation thrust on one’s ears in railway carriage 
and smoking-room consists largely in blaming the authorities 
for not going further with this order. A fault to which the 
present writer can testify is that within about twenty miles of 
London, although the blinds of railway carriage windows are 


Fgiamades 


THE KATARINA-HISSIN. 


The white line is a star track. 
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carefully drawn, it is not 
uncommon to meet a motor 
scurrying cityward with the 
most brilliant head lights 
burning so that the road is 
iluminated as with a sudden 
flash of daylight. We and 
others have wondered how 
near to London such a car 
is allowed to approach 
before being stopped, and 
the regulations are either 
strangely varied or very 
badly administered. In a 
town which must be name- 
less the shopkeepers have 
been rigorously forced to 
darken doors and windows, 
vet in the environs a house 
which has been turned 
rest and 


into a place of 


COUNTRY 


THE 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


VOSS, NORWAY, BY 
Note the strong reflections. 


THAMES 


From Waterloo Bridge. 


AT 


NIGHT. 


LIFE. 


EMBANKMENT 


11 PM: 


BY 


NIGHT. 


refreshment 
freshment, 


temperate re- 
of course—is illu- 


-minated as though it were a 


lighthouse. 3ut the real 
cause of this and other irregu- 
larities is not exactly negli- 
gence. It is that the matter is 
new and very inadequately 
understood. The number of 
people who have in an airship 
wandered over the country 
on a dark night is very small, 
and none has left any but the 
most fragmentary record of the 
signs of habitation most easily 
discovered, as at a moderate 
height the aerial navigator 
traverses his unchallenged 
path in the middle heaven. 
When the war is over, the 
Germans may have something 
valuable to tell us on the sub- 
ject ; so far they have not been 
very successful in localising 
their whereabouts. On at least 
one occasion they dropped 
bombs into the sea and went 
home believing that they had 
bombed a_ cathedral city. 
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Very little information of any value can be gleaned from the 
accounts which the aviators havethemselvessent to the journals 
of neutral countries. Perhaps the most suggestive is that of 
the Zeppelin commander who boasted that he could always get 
his crew to London by following the Thames. In all proba- 
bility he was speaking the truth, as neazly all the Zeppelins 
that have come to London seem to have come by the same 
route. It seems the very irony-of fate that Father Thames, 
as dear to London as the yellow Tiber was to ancient Rome, 
should have become the means of guiding enemies to our 
midst. But, on the other hand, the authorities never can 
have dreamed it possible to conceal the metropolis. It 
has been officially explained that they never expected to get 
all lights out so that hostile airmen should pass over without 
knowing it was there. They have tried to realise a less 
ambitious scheme, that of producing such perfect uniformity 
in lighting that the enemy would not be able to distinguish 
one point from another. 

What is necessary in order to baffle the visitor is to get 
to understand what he sees and what he does not see. The 
only way of doing that is by means of imagination, helped 
out by any facts that bear on the case. Our pictures fall 
into the second category. They were not taken from an 
airship, but the next best thing was from a height where he 
could look down on the cities of the plain. With this aid 
it is possible to get into the position of the German aviator. 
There can at least be no harm in trying, although the layman 
is well aware of the ease with which a mistake may occur. 
No experience on land or sea is of much avail. Yet every- 
body knows how difficult it is to pick up the landmarks when 
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motoring at night along a little known road. Everything 
seems to look different, and the proportions are not observed. 
In semi-darkness objects loom into view exaggerated and 
colossal because the fading light hides definite outline in 
haze and shadow. 

A remarkable feature of the pictures is the proof they 
afford of the visibility of water at night. In the photograph 
of Stockholm, for instance, it will be noticed that not only 
is the sea produced very distinctly, but even the little fringe 
of foam round its margin. In the second view of the same 
place, which was taken at half-past ten on February 22nd, 
with an exposure of only three minutes, owing to the fact 
that the photographer was stopped by the military guard— 
an interruption which might occur with more imperative 
effect in a hostile country—the reflection of the street lamps 
in the water is very noticeable. Attention is drawn to the 
same phenomenon in another Norwegian picture, that of 
Voss, where the lights are very strongly reflected by the 
water. The definition of the river, again, is very marked 
in the picture of Henley-on-Thames, taken at eleven at 


night. It is scarcely necessary to draw the obvious con- 
clusion. The photographs justify the course followed by 


the belligerent countries in darkening their lights at the 
approach of nightfall. It is possible that from these pictures 
they may obtain hints as to the methods by which their 
object can be move effectually achieved, and at any rate 
they remove the ground from under the feet of those who 
complain of darkened streets as being an inconvenience. 
Of the two evils—aerial bombs and obscuration—the latter 
is surely the lesser. 





OLD ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS 


E are extremely sorry io find fault in any way 
with a volume so admirable in its object 
as The Book of Old English Songs and Ballads 
(Hodder and Sioughton). From its appear- 
ance we infer that it is mean as a gift book 

for young people, and nothing possibly could be morse con- 
ducive to the formation of a good taste in regard to English 
literature than early familiarity with these songs and ballads. 
They for the most part are primitive and close to Nature. 
But the admirable scheme with which the Ediior started 
is spoiled by inaccuracy. The very first number is the old 
‘Cuckoo Song,” one of the most perfect iveasures in the 
English language, a thirteenth century triumph of technique, 
which was set to remarkable music by the Monk of Reading. 
Yet it is presented in a form erroneously modernised. Not 
only are words misinterpreted, but the lines are so mutilated 
of syllables as to spoil the rhythm. To show what we 
mean, we give the version printed in this book, and along 
with it the version which we reprinted with the original 
music in CouNTRY Lire of April 11th, 1908, from a copy in 
the British Museum. 


Sumer is i-cumen in, 
Loud sing, cuccu ! 
Groweth seed and bloweth mede 
And springeth the wood nu. 
Sing cuccu, cuccu ! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf cu, 
Bulluc starteth, bucke darteth, 
Merri sing, cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu ! 


Well sings thou, cuccu, 
No blame thou ever knew, 
Sing, cuccu, nu! 
Sing cuccu, cuccu, 
Sing cuccu nu! 


Here is the version as we printed it : 


Sumer is i-cumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu 
Groweth sed and bloweth med 
And springth the wode nu 
Sing cuccu 


Awé bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calvé cu 
Bulluc sterteth bucke verteth 
Murie sing cuccu 
Cuccu cuccu 


Wel singes Thu cuccu 
Ne swik thu nauer nu 
Sumer is i-cumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu 
Groweth sed and bloweth med 
And springth the wode nu. 
Sing cuccu. 
It will be noticed that the word “ darteth,” in the second 
stanza, is no synonym for ‘‘verteth” ; ‘vert’ and “ verd”’ 
are the same, and both mean green, ‘‘verteth’’ meaning 
goeth to greenwood. But the two preceding lines will show 
the havoc plaved with the original rhythm : 
Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf cu, 
loses the music entirely, as will be seen by comparing the 
original version : 
Awé bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calvé cu. 


’ 


’ 


‘“No blame thou ever knew”’ is a curious rendering of ‘‘ Ne 
swik thu nauer nu:”’ “‘ Swik”’ seems to be a way o1 spelling 
an . Anglo-Saxon verb connected with the modern word 
“ swink,”’ to toil, which Skeat describes as a nasalised form 
of ‘‘ swik,” to falter, and the meaning is “ Falter or cease not 
now,” ‘‘ne”’ being a negative used with “ nauer.”’ 

The piece from Chaucer which follows is mutilated in 
an equal degree, and in several of the other ballads traces 
of the censor’s pencil may be found where they should not 
have been. It is extremely difficult to make satisfactory 
pictures for poetry, but Miss Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale 
has endeavoured not so much to illustrate the lines as to 
reproduce the atmosphere in which the majority of them 
were written. There is an Elizabethan air and a very pleasant 
fancy about the Cupid in stocks who has been drawn to 
supplement the verse : 

Is any cozened of a tear 

Which as a pearl disdain does wear ? 
Here stands the thief; let her but come 
Hither, and lay on him her doom. 


There is a bold and good illustration of a knight in 
armour and a blue eyed babe to a verse in a lullaby dated 
1597: 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield ; 

I know him of a noble mind ; 

Although a lion in the field, 

A lamb in turn thou shalt him find ; 
Ask blessing, babe! be not afraid ; 
His sugared words have me betrayed. 


The selection of pieces is, on the whole, good, and just 
falls short of being very good. With a little more care 


excellence would have been reached. 
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BEFORE THE WAR IN THE AUSTRIAN 
TYROL. 


By V. CLuTrersuck (witH ILLUsTRATIONS By W. J. CLUTTERBUCK). 


HE Dolomites! Does not the name of this Alpine 
range call pictures to the mind of a far remote 
and peaceful country, of peaks the most jagged 
and inaccessible, of valleys where agricultural life 
is archaic in its unspoilt simplicity ? Even those 

who have never had the good fortune to spend a holiday in 
that once happy country must think of the Dolomites as the 
least likely place to choose for battlefields. Yet there, in 
the valleys golden with corn, on the mountain sides pink 
with Alpine 
rhododen- 
dron, and 
even on the 
high, rocky 
slopes where 
eternal snow 
glistens, the 
Italian and 
Austrian 
Alpine troops 
are contest- 
ing every 
mile of 
ground. We 
were lucky 
enough to 
spend a 
couple of 
very happy 
months in 
one of these 
quiet valleys 
a few years 
ago, and it 
makes one’s 
heart ache 
to think of 
the terror 
and suffering 
which must 
now be the 
lot of the 
good friendly 
people in 
their moun- 
tain homes. 
Although 
they are 
Austrian 
subjects, and 
no doubt all 
the possible 
men are 
fighting 
against our 
Allies, yet it 
is hard to 
connect them 
with any- 
thing Teu- 
tonic or 
Hun-like, 
and one feels 
sure that the 
majority 
who are 
fighting 
must be 
ignorant of the why and the wherefore otf this devastating 
disturbance of their lives. They are our enemies now 
undoubtedly, but we like to think of the short time ago 
when we were such good friends. 

We hired part of a large farm-house not far from the 
slopes of the Seekofl (9,o0oft.), where Italian troops have 
now gained a footing, probably with guns, but where we 
laboriously climbed and found it hard work enough empty- 
handed to surmount the slopes of loose stones, and to scale 
the rocky ledges above. 


BLESSING 


THE 





CROPS IN 


Every yard of our valley was cultivated, and even far 
up the very steep sides mowing, reaping and ploughing 
were carried on at an angle of 45deg. 

The industry of the people was astonishing, and their 
bodily strength must have been great besides to enable 
them to get through the days of labour beginning at 4 a.m. 
and ending at sunset. They had plenty of food and drink 
to keep them going, but of the simplest description, and 
never any meat. Sometimes on Sundays a little bacon was 
eaten as a 
great treat ! 
Milk, coffee, 
bread, cheese, 
a kind of 
maize por- 
ridge with 
butter in it, 
potatoes, and 
a few other 
vegetables 
made up 
their diet. 
One had not 
far to search 
for many 
wild addi- 
tions to this 
fare however, 





cs 


for on the 
slopes of our 
valley, and 


in its forests, 
we had a real 
fruit garden. 
Wild rhu- 
barb, goose- 
berries, rasp- 
berries and 
s t rawberries 
were in 
abundance, 
so that we 


could make 
fF wit tarts, 
and even 


jam, as much 
as we wanted. 
Ll do. not 
think farmers 
cared — suffi- 
ciently for 
these dain- 
ties to spend 
time in 
gathering 
them. 

At about 
7 a.m. the 
farmer, his 
wife, their 
only daugh- 
ter, her girl 
friend, and 
two young 
men appren- 
tices came in 
for breakfast 
and the first 
waking was the 


A DOLOMITE VALLEY. 


sound that usually met my ears on 


grace before breakfast, which took place in the room 
beneath my bedroom. It seemed a _ blessing on the 
day’s work to hear these good people so earnestly 


repeating sentence after sentence in turn with the master 
of the house. They had a good rest at midday, and they 
were tired by the evening, but we never saw them knock 
off work in working hours. 

They are a very devout and religious community in the 
Tyrol valleys, and nothing is allowed to interfere with 
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THE SEEKOFL FROM WILDSEE. 
On these slopes Austrians and Italians have been fighting. 
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service on saints’ days and 
Sundays. Even when the 
day is specially propitious 
for getting in the hay or 
cutting the corn, or what 
not, if the bell of the little 
village church in the distance 
sounds its call, black coats 
and best hats for the men, 
black dresses, spotless aprons 
and black felt hats with 
streamers for the women are 
donned, and off they set 
to the service. I must own 
that there seemed to be a 
great many saints’ days in 
August, which required a 
half-holiday at least. 

On Sundays the young 
men got the afternoons 
off, and gaily tramped many 
miles to the lower valley 
where the railway runs and 
where news is to be _ had. 
In August a pretty and 
charming religious ceremony 
takes place in the fields, 
when the bishop visits to 
bless the crops. It is then 
that the corn is high and 
that the heavy hail-storms 
are feared, which so often 
sweep down from the moun- 
tains and do _ irretrievable 
damage. On every estate of 
any importance, two or three 
fields or more, a little altar 
is set up near the farm-house 
and decorated with cotton 
stuff, with the best table- 
cloth, or lace, or embroidery 
the family possesses and wild 
flowers in masses. 

The procession was 
formed at the church, all the 
male parishioners, hatless, 
walked two and two, some 
carrying great banners aloft, 
the leader a crucifix; then 
came priests, acolites, and 
the bishop under a canopy 
held by four men, then 
village girls in black dresses 
and hats, white aprons and 
light blue sashes, carrying on 
a platform a gilt figure of 
the Virgin, then two and 
two walked the women of 
the village. Slowly the whole 
procession wound its way 
through the fields, pausing 
for a short benediction service 
at each temporary altar. 

That year their prayers 
were answered, and no cruel 
destruction of the hard won 
crops descended from the 
sky. 

Sometimes we wandered 
far from our primitive valley 
and enjoyed the _ glorious 
colour and shapes of other 
mountain peaks, the moun- 
tain lakes, the quaint little 
towns and villages. It is a 
beautiful drive round the 
glittering mass of Monte 
Christallo, past Misurina See, 
The Croce and down _ to 
Cortina.. Here we found 
crowds of summer visitors of 
all nationalities, taxing the 
hotels and inns to their 
utmost, but prosperity reigned 
in the little town, now, 
as we read, constantly 
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bombarded by Austrian guns 
in revenge on the Italian 
occupiers. How terrible the 
cannon’s roar must sound 
in the echoing mountains 
one can only faintly imagine ! 
A thunderstorm is often a 
grand experience in these 
regions, but awe-inspiring 
too, how much more awful 
the crash of guns must be. 
I wonder where the many 
chamois can be now who 
leapt so gaily over the rocky 
slopes of the great Govern- 
ment preserves near Cortina ? 
They must have fled to 
heights where the bravest 
“guide corps’’ even would 
hesitate to follow, and many 
a day will it be before any 
more of the beautiful little 
heads are added to the col- 
lection of a friend. Each 
head, so alike to us, brings 
back memories to him of a 
long climb in sunrise light 
full of anticipation, of some 
special difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, of the _ exciting 
moment when game _ was 
sighted, and then final 
success after much patience, 
many disappointments, and 
bad and good luck. 
Happening to be in 








and large felt hats they 
seemed very warm _ that 
autumn afternoon. So, as 
soon as they had chosen a 
seat, one and all took off 
their hats and laid them 
beneath their chairs, just as 
men would do on entering 
a church. It looked so 
sensible, so un-selfconscious 
and un-vain, though in direct 
disokedience to one who 
did not wish to see women 
distinctly when in church. 
We wondered how this custom 
had crept in and been tolerated 
among such a devout people. 
No doubt the great weight of 
the felt hats must have 
necessitated an innovation, 
though we do not know that 
the same custom is followed 
elsewhere in the Tyrol. 

By the middle of Sep- 
tember we were driven from 
our charming rural life by 
snow being unpleasantly near, 
only a few yards above the 
farm on the mountain slopes, 
and winter was almost on 
us. All preparation had 
been made for the long, 
dreary winter, and we left 
our hosts to their season 
of rest—comparatively— 
cheesemaking, spinning, 


Cortina one Sunday, we FARM IMPLEMENTS USED IN DOLOMITE VALLEYS. — weaving. sewing for the 


wandered into the principal 

church and found a congregation just assembling for a 
service. No doubt many farmers’ wives and daughters had 
tramped far by mountain paths, and in their thick home- 
spun (literally home-spun and dyed and tailored) dresses 


women, and _ woodcutting 
and hauling it in on sledges for the men. 
In a short time the armies operating in the Dolomites 
will indeed have hardships to bear, or must settle down in 
regular winter quarters. 





IN THE 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES FOR BORDER AND WOODLAND. 
OR many years, it may be for centuries, Michaelmas 
Daisies have been closely associated with cottage 
gardens. In the days when the Michaelmas Daisy 
was a despised tlower in well ordered gardens, it was 
with pride and satisfaction that the cottager and his 
wife would proceed to cut armfuls of these flowers to 
make up 
“country 
bunches,’’ 
together with 
Dahlias, 
Japanese 
Anemones 
and Core- 
opsis. True, 
his clumps of 
Michaelmas 
Daisies 
were more 
often than 
not tied in the 
centre like a 
w heatsheaf, 
instead of 
being staked 
outwards 
with twiggy 
hazel _ sticks, 
so that the 
plants had 
room to 
develop and 
flower freely 
almost to the 
ground; but 
for all this, 
the present 
day popu- 
larity of the 
Michaelmas ASTER ACRIS' LINIFOLIUM IN 





GARDEN. 


Daisy is largely due to those cottagers who considered it worth 
while to devote a little time with the spade and to add manure 
to the soil before planting. 

Our hardy plantsmen were, however, slow to see the future 
possibilities in these flowers, but when once they started to 
raise new seedlings and to grow them well there was a 
transformation in quality, colour and profusion of flowers. 

No garden 
to-day is 
complete, 
however large 
it may be, 
without the 
presence of 
the Michael- 
mas Daisy in 
some of its 
many forms. 
Miss Jekyll, 
writing in 
praise of 
these hardy 
autumn 
flowers, re- 
commends 
that a separ- 
ate border 
should be 
given them in 
some place 
rather away 
from other 
gardening. 
The idea is 
a good one, 
and in a few 
gardens it is 
carried out 
with marked 
success. 
THE HARDY FLOWER BORDER. These flowers 
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are doubtless more 
effective in large 
masses in the out- 
skirts of the wood- 
land than else- 
where. To grow 
them in this way 
large informal 
beds should be pre- 
pared, replanting 
the beds every 
second year, or as 
often as the plants 
show signs of de- 


terioration. The 
rather low-grow- 


ing Aster amellus 
bessarabicus, 
making neat 
bushes smothered 
with large clear 
blue flowers, is 
one of the best for 
massing under the 
partial shade of 
trees, while the 
old favourite 
Robert Parker, 
growing to a 
height of 4ft., 
with flowers of a 
pretty shade ot 
lavender blue, 
looks very charm- 
ing when grown 
in this way. 

Of varieties 
there is no end. 
Many of them are 
alike, and there is 
really no reason 
why more than 
ten or a dozen 
varieties should 
be grown in any 
one garden. 

The variety 
of Aster acris, 
known as lini- 
folium, is one of 
the best of all 
border flowers. It 
grows to a height 
of 2ft. only, with 
compact heads of 
liac blue. The 
Amellus type have 
large flowers and 
dwarf habit. 
Three of the best deep blue varieties are Darkness, Ultramarine 
and Beauté Parfait, while the new violet coloured variety, King 
George, with a bright golden yellow disc, is probably the 
largest flowered of all the Michaelmas Daisies ‘The flowers are 
over 3in. across and borne in large trusses. 

The cordifolius section are tall growers, bearing myriads 
of small flowers on long slender branches. Ideal, pale 


ASTER 


ROBERT PARKER 
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lavender, is one 
of the best. 

Aster ericoides 
has heath- like 
growth and a 
profusion of small 
flowers. The 
variety, Hon. 
Edith Gibbs, with 
drooping branches 
and pale blue 
flowers ; Enchan- 
tress, changing 
from white to 
pink, and Esther, 
with dainty rose 
flowers, are 
varieties of grace- 
ful habit. In the 
large flowered 
Nove Anglie 
type, Lil Fardell, 
rosv pink, and 
Mrs. S. T. Wright, 
rosy purple, are 
deservedly popu- 
lar, and flower till 
November. 

The smooth- 
leaved Novi-Belgu 
group give a wider 
selection of varie- 
ties than anv 
other. Climax is 
the finest light 
blue Aster in 
cultivation, while 
Feltham Blue 
(true blue) and 
St. Egwin (soft 
pink) are worthy 
of special men- 
tion. A Beauty 
of Colwall is the 
most reliable of 
the double 
flowered varieties, 
and when grown 
ih a mase 11 
creates an effec- 
tive cloud of 
lavender blue. 

Happily, the 
cultivation 
o f Michaelmas 
Daisies presents 
; ss no real difficulties. 
WOODLAND. It should be re- 

membered that 
the plants have a vigorous root action and appreciate good soil 
well dug and manured. The plants are lovers of space and they 
should be staked outwards so that the outside branches have room 
to develop and flower freely. Whether grown in border or wood- 
land, Michaelmas Daisies should always be planted in bold masses. 
It is better to have large groups of one variety than to strive 
after an effect with small plants of many colours. Hac. 


THE 
y 





AN IMPOSING BREED OF DOGS. 


By 


N the mind of the strict utilitarian no place exists for such 
dogs as the St. Bernard. Neither suitable for ratting nor 
going to ground, forbidden by law to use his strength in 
pulling vehicles, and unable in this country to follow the 
vocation assigned to him in Switzerland, of what value 
is he ? asks the practical critic. Judged by this standard, 

half the things with which we surround ourselves in the course 
of years are of no account. As it happens, however, tastes are 
not all cast in the same mould. To some the serene dignity 
of the St. Bernard appeals more than the incessant alertness and 
vivacity of the terrier. No one can make us all think alike. 

The dogs of the Hospice, when well formed, certainly have 
the claims of beauty on their side; the whole of the canine 
creation can offer us nothing handsomer or better favoured. 
In appearance they have progressed far beyond their progenitors 
of half a century ago. It is one of the characteristics of members 
of the British race always to seek improvement in any animals 
they may choose to breed, no matter whether they are small or 
great insignificant or of vast importance in the national economy. 
The more difficult the task, the better are they pleased. As 





A. CROXTON 


SMITH. 


the old Latin proverb has it: ‘“‘ Unless the clay be well pounded, 
no pitcher can be made.’”’ And this may be said, too—the man 
who breeds dogs intelligently is learning valuable lessons, which 
fit him to undertake other tasks of commercial importance 
should his energies ever be turned in that direction by stress of 
circumstances. I would go further, and say that dog breeding 
induces a healthy frame of mind, preventing one turning his 
thoughts too much inwards, leaving him no leisure for intro- 
spection. 

As I have indicated before, St. Bernards have passed through 
several phases in this country. From thirty to thirty-five years 
ago they were at their zenith, the demand being so great on both 
sides of the Atlantic that many people must have made consider- 
able incomes while the craze lasted. Then the curve descended 
until the advent of the Inman-Walmesley partnership, upon the 
dissolution of which there was a further falling away, and now, 
during the last few years, the tendency has once again been up- 
ward, without any decided indication, however, that the palmy 
days of the eighties are to be repeated. Colonel R. S. William- 
son of Hednesford, whose dogs are illustrated this week, has 
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followed the 
breed through 
all these vary- 
ing fortunes, 
his earliest 
association 
with it going 
back over 
three decades, 
in which time 
he has _ suc- 
ceeded in 
producing 
some of the 
best. His 
strain was 
founded on 
the blood of 
the Rev. J. 
Cuming Mac- 
dona, Mr. J. 
F. Smith of 
Sheffield, and 
Mr. Fred 
Gresham, all 
of whom 
played a con- 
spicuous part 
long before 
the present 
generation 
was born. 
Mr. Gres- 
ham’s Abbess 
was the lead- 
ing bitch 
between 
1870 and.1875. Mated to Moltke, a son of the famous Tell, 
she became the founder of the ‘‘ Save” strain, so prominent in 
St. Bernard history. Tell and Hedwig, bred by Herr Schindler 
of Berne, were purchased by Mr. Macdona in 1865, and the former 
never knew the bitterness of defeat. To-day we should consider 
him small and plain in head. Mr. J. F. Smith, who came on the 
scene between 1880 and 1885, had as his chief rival his namesake, 
Mr. S. W. Smith of Leeds. After feeling his way with some cheap 
stock, the latter imported from Switzerland Barry, Beatrice and 
Bonivard, all of whom became champions. I rather think he 
was one of the first to set the fashion for high prices by paying 
300 guineas for the big brindle and white dog Rector, who was 
transferred almost immediately to an American actor for an 


COLONEL WILLIAMSON AND 
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T. Fall. HEAD OF LONGVILLE 
advance of 500 guineas. From this date numerous dogs left 
the Leeds kennels for the United States. Concerning one of these 
a good story may be told. After an offer of £200 had been 
accepted for the bitch Hepsey, the purchaser cried off, and she 
was sold to another gentleman at the price mentioned. He 
subsequently passed her on for £500 to the American who had 
made the first bid. The celebrated Plinlimmon,winner of more 
championships than any other St. Bernard, was in the Leeds 
kennels for a time. 

Now let me return to Colonel Williamson, whose first essay 
in breeding resulted in a litter of thirteen puppies, all of which 
were reared by their mother, a small bitch. Strange to say, 
they all turned out a good size. One of them, a dog 
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registered 
as Sea King, 
later on won 
several prizes 
at the prin- 
cipal shows. 
Perseve ring, 
the Colonel 
brought out 
a very fine 
puppy at one 
of the War- 


wick shows 
about 1888, 
and he was 


so good that 
the judge, Mr. 
J. F. Smith, 
claimed him 
at his cata- 
logue price. 
In 1895 he 
bred a beau- 
tiful litter 
from a thick 
stamp of 
bitch  pur- 
chased in 
Yorkshire, 
with Duke of 
Maplecroft as 
sare. Al- 
though they 
were born in 
the January 
of one of 
our coldest 
winters, they came on satisfactorily, and a dog and bitch were 
retained. Lord Hatherton, the dog, at the age of eight and a 
half months, spreadeagled all the competitors at the Birmingham 
show, and was also awarded the Brewers’ Cup for the best 
St Bernard or mastiff. This incident is still fresh in my mind, 
because upon it I attempted to get a Kennel Club rule passed 
dealing with the commission usually charged by show secretaries 
upon sales. The practice is to impose a commission of Io per 
cent. upon the catalogue price, and, if the dog claimed is put 
up by auction, to divide any excess between the promoters 
and the owner—a thing that to my mind is altogether inequit- 
able. Considering that show promoters are most anxious to 
obtain entries, and that they do nothing to bring about sales, 
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I think a flat rate of 5 per cent. would fully compensate them 
for any little trouble to which they are put, and would result 
in a largely increased turnover. Unless my memory is at fault, 
the catalogue price of Lord Hatherton was £200, which would 
have left £270 for division, but I am under the impression that 
the Birmingham committee met Colonel Williamson over the 
matter. The purchaser was the late Mr. Joseph Royle of 
Manchester, who was prepared to go up to 650. Lord 
Hatherton, who did much winning in a comparatively brief life, 
was placed at stud at a fee of 10 guineas. He was a big, 
upstanding dog, straight on -his legs, rough coated, and with 
superb colour and shadings. Moreover, he was a splendid mover, 
a quality in which many of that time were sadly deficient. 
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The litter sister, Lady Hatherton, 
was considered by her owner to be 
one of the best bitches on the bench 
in her day. Although not exactly a 
big one, she had a magnificent head, 
body, bone and coat, and Colonel 
Williamson thought her the superior of 
her brother. He refused numerous 
offers for her, but did not have the best 
of fortune at shows as she was ring- 
shy. Among the fine stock that she 
left was the Duke of Beaudesert, by 
the Duke of Surrey. As a youngster, 
this dog was as good as one need wish 
to set eyes upon, and at the age of 
four months Mr. Royle offered {£300 
for him and another puppy. He grew 
well, and was most promising until at 
nine months a severe attack of dis- 
temper affected his hind legs. Although 
a cripple, he was sold for a_ satis- 
factory figure. Colonel Williamson then 
brought out the Duchess of Rawnsley, 
who became a champion and did a lot 
of winning. Rawnsley Princess, Rawns- 
ley Monarch and Rawnsley Bayard were 
among her produce. 

Of recent years these kennels have 
been rarely represented outside the 
chief shows. Among the latest successes 
was that of Duke of Rawnsley at 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury in 1914, 
where he practically took everything 
he could. Last year Longville Maid 
was purchased. At the time in in- 
different condition, she has _ since 
improved so much as to rank among 
the best of her sex. She was placed 
first at Birmingham last year and this. 
Doris of Duffryn, mother of Duke of 
Rawnsley, has also won well in first- 
class company. 

In response to my request for his 
opinion upon the present state of 
affairs, Colonel Williamson writes: 
“T consider that St. Bernards are 
improving, and if judges will only set 
themselves out to award prizes to 
dogs sound in their limbs and move- 
ment we should soon have some of the 
finest representatives that breeders have 
ever seen. Expression and quality 
must not be overlooked. Some owners 
go altogether for size, and they get it 
at the expense of crooked, bad limbs, 
and movement. I prefer a moderate 
size dog, good in these points, to the 
ungainly brutes one sometimes sees 
that could not walk four or five miles 
without serious consequences or col- 
lapse. It is gratifying to be able to 
report considerable improvement in this 
respect. Why should not St. Bernards 
be judged on the same lines as other 
breeds as to action and good limbs ?”’ 
To these excellent sentiments most of 
us will give most cordial support. No 
matter how typical the, head and 
benevolent the expression, or how 
beautiful the colouring, if a dog is to 
all intents and purposes a cripple, as 
many winners are, he should be rele- 
gated to the stud instead of being 
brought before the public as the ideal of 
his owner. Possibly I may be taken to 
task for suggesting as much as this, 
and I quite agree as to the unwisdom 
of using such a dog without knowing 
something of his history, but where it 
is ascertained that his deformities are 
an unhappy sequel of distemper, it by 
no means follows that they will be 
transmitted to successive generations. 
The enforced confinement of a growing 
puppy for a month or six weeks, just 
when every effort should be focussed 
upon getting his bone straight and 
strong, may have disastrous con- 
sequences. 

Colonel Williamson is an advocate 
of plain good feeding, frequently 
given when young, and _ plenty 
of quiet exercise. Scalded bran and 
ground bone meal is his recipe for 
formation of bone. Oatmeal and dog 
biscuits are his principal food. 
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= S for their preferment in Scotland it was almost so 
soon as they set their foot into it, witness Sir John 


_—<$—— 


Somervill’s being knighted by King William 
sirmamed the Lyon, in the nine year of the 
reigne anno 1174, at which tyme the surname 


of Somervill settled themselves in Scotland by Sir John 
Somervill having the barronie of Lintoune in Roxburgh- 
shire conferred upon him by that King’s gift for killing a 
serpent (or a monstrous worme as we have by traditione from 
the vulgar).”’ 

‘From this nobie 
as fountain and originall, are 
and family of the Somervill’s 
Scotland.” 

This is the thesis of James, eleventh Lord Somerville 
in 1679, as he rambles along over the wide expanse of the two 
thick volumes of the ‘‘ Memorie of the Somervilles,” which 
were printed and published in 1815. He died in 1690, leaving 
the story incomplete. His grievance, that runs all through 
like the burden of a tragedy, is the deadly crime of feckless 
Gilbert, the last Lord Somerville of Cowthally, who parted 
with the family place of that name to John, Earl of Mar, in 


gentleman Sir John of Lintoune, 
descended the whole name 
that are at present in 
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1602. ‘‘ He descended to a cottage where he lived 17 or 
18 years and had a son born dying in nonage.”’ 

‘T shall enlarge myself no further upon this subject, 
every name and family has its ryse, increase, hight and 
desolutione, and soe had this house of Cowthally whose glory 
is now laid in the dust, and the principall habitatione ot 
that noble familie a ruinous heap to the discourse of all that 
behold it.” 

The branch of the Somervilles of Drum produced in due 
course a Joshua to restore the family fortunes. Gilbert's 
successor, the twelfth Lord, having died in 1710, James, the 
thirteenth, born in 1698, found himself left with £300 a year 
and seven brothers and sisters. Wisely therefore he took £200 
and the road to London, where he obtained a commission in 
the Dragoons. In 1722 he established his claim to the 
baronial title of Lord Somerville in consequence of the 
extinction of the issue of Lord Gilbert. 

He married in 1724 Anne, only daughter and heiress 
of Henry Bayntun of Spye Park, Wilts, who died in 1736 at 


Drum. He married again in 1738 Frances, daughter of John 
Rotherham. In 1741 he was elected a representative peer, 


and his death took place at Drum on December 16th, 1763. 
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James, son of the 
first wife, born 1727, 
succeeded, but died 


unmarried in 1796. 
John, the fifteenth 
Lord, was son of 


Hugh, second son of 
the first marriage of 
‘the Restorer.” He 
sold Drum in lots 
between 1800 and his 
death in 1807. For 
the building of Drum 
itself we have to go 
back to May, 1584, 
when, as the 
‘“‘Memorie”’ tells us, 
‘“ Hugh, eighth Lord 
Somerville — parlia- 
ment being brocken 
up—comes to Drum accompanyed with his father or 
brother-in-law (for I am not certain which of the two 
he was to him), Robert Lord Seton, and John Milne, the 
King’s master mason. Having pitched upon a place for 
situatione, they agree with him for building a house, the 
lenth, breadth and hight being condescended upon. The 
whole contryveance with the price was by Lord Somervill 
and Master Milne remitted to Lord Seton, he being one 
of the greatest builders of the age, and at that very tyme 
had the King’s Master of Worke at Seton, building that large 
quarter of his palace towards the north-east. The place of 
Drum was begune in June, 1584, and finished in October, 
1585, in the same forme as it is at present, but one storey 
laigher it being some years thereftir by ane casual fyre brunt 
downe. Hugh Somervil youngest son, but their second sone 
by the death of his brethren, this Lord Hugh rebuilt the same 
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and raised it one 
storey higher. The 
roames are few but 
fair and large; the 
entrie and stair-cace 
extremely ill-placed, 
neither is the outward 
form modish, being 
built all in length, in 
form of achurch. It 
was finished a second 
time being againe 
by accident 
anno 1629, and so 
remains until this 
day in the possessione 
of the first builders 
posteritie.” 

If we look at the 
general plan of Drum, 
we see that one wing, square in form, is that of the older house, 
and our author’s comment about the length and church-like 
form must be due to the southern half having been planned 
all as one room, with a-groined ceiling. Though subsequently 
divided by a partition, as on the plan, the arched ceiling 
remains in part, but a stone pillar with beams has been inserted 
and appears on the plan. William Adam’s own plan rather 
implies that in adding a new centre block and a corresponding 
wing, he would at least have reconstructed the old house 
inside. Superficially he was going to give it that ‘‘ modish ”’ 
outward form which Somerville of the ‘‘ Memorie ”’ had found 
to be lacking. 

One is inclined to wish that the restorer of the family 
had had the insight to prefer and reverence the work 
of that interesting and intense period of Scottish history, 
the first third of the seventeenth century. As it is, Drum 
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must be accepted as the masterpiece of William Adam, the 
father of the more famous Adelphi brethren, who is now chiefly 


remembered by his book ‘“ Vitruvius Scoticus.”” Composed, 
no doubt, in imitation of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” this 
thick folio of plates, devoid of any text, appeared only after 
his death: in 1748, and with no further introduction than 
the meagre remark: “The following plans 
drawn by the late William Adam, Esq, and 
engraved at his expense with a view to 
publication. A few complete sets having 
come into the publisher’s hands he now 
offers to the public,” at 57, South Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

The book thus flung, as it were, at the 
public contains in the main the numerous 
houses which William Adam, senior, had 
built in Scotland, with a few designs by 
other architects as well. The main impres- 
sion produced is that of a stolid, stodgy mass 
of work, painstaking and thorough, but 
disclosing few ideas and little originality. 
William Adam seems to have been influenced 
by the general work of the time, and _ his 
designs will be found to be a compilation 
of ideas from various sources. He varies from 
Vanbrugh and Gibbs to Kent. His inside 
work is particularly heavy and ordinary, and 
is far removed from the brilliant effectiveness 
of his son Robert. Sir William Bruce’s work 
at Hopetoun, the best work of its period in 
Scotland, was always before him, no doubt 
because he had completed that work on 
Bruce’s death in 1710, when he himself was 
only twenty-one. Kinross, the native place 
of the Adams, contains also Sir William 
Bruce’s own house, an important example of 
the Renaissance in Scotland. 

In 1686 P. P. Boyce and C. Van Nerven, 
two Dutch stone carvers, were employed 
there for three months before proceeding to 
Drumlanrig. At Arniston, built by William 
Adam in or about 1726, and in the same 
locality as Drum, a Dutch plasterer named 
Enzer was employed. We can see perhaps in 
this the source of an influence which seems 
to run through William Adam’s work, and is 
very manifest at Drum. ; 

This house appears to be the best worked 
out and most complete example by William 
Adam, and MacGibbon and Ross in their 
valuable work take it as marking the opening 
of the new epoch in Scotland. They do not 
suggest any date for the new building of 
Drum. It can, however, be arrived at, as 
we have Arniston dated by William Adam’s 
garden plan of 1726 which exists. Drum 
looks like a later work, as the exterior is more 
developed in its treatment. As the Somerville 
coat of arms, in the pediment on the south 
front, is quartered with that of the first wife, 
the heiress widow, whom Lord Somerville 
married in 1724, and as she died in 1734, 
there is a definite limit of ten years within 
which the main structure at all events must 
have been erected. If, as is stated, he resided 
with his wife on her estate until 1726, the 
limit of time is still further reduced, as it 
would be reasonable to suppose that the house 
would not be begun until after their return to 
Scotland. 

Some of the interior work may very well 
be a few years later than 1734, as over the 
Hall chimneypiece Lord Somerville’s arms 
are impaled with those of his second wife. 
This marriage is given as taking place in 1736 
and also in 1738. As the lady was again a 
wealthy widow, this time with London con- 
nections, the ceremony at St. Gregory’s, 
London, on April 27th, 1736, may have been 
repeated in Scotland. It will not be unreasonable to suppose 
that the work which we see at Drum to-day was finished 
before the troubles of 1745, which would be three years before 
William Adam’s death. 

The Highlanders on their way from Prestonpans seem 
to have looted Drum, and Lord and Lady Somerville, who 
were staunch Hanoverians, concealed themselves in the attics 
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while a message was sent to Gilmerton for assistance. 
villagers turned out, and in the scrap that followed the spoil 
was recovered. 
sent an officer’s guard for the future protection of the property. 
The plan is very simple, and the house is complete, except 
for the unbuilt wing. 
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The 


Prince Charles, apologising for the disorder, 


In the general distribution the masses 
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are very crowded, the great bulk of the wings, three stories 
in height, being separated only by the shortest of connecting 
links from the centre block, as though the house had been 
designed to be built upon a restricted frontage in a town. 
The scheme thus looks, at first sight, not unlike a mis- 
understanding of the typical continental mansion, having 
an enclosed forecourt. In the architectural treatment 
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everything is concentrated on the centre, which is over- 
accentuated with rustication, in a way which destroys the 
effect of the fluted and banded pilasters at the angles. The 
great Venetian window which occupies the entire centre is 
too large for its position, and fails to justify the encroachment 
that it makes upon the main entablature under the pediment. 
It is like a very rough version of Gibbs’ ideas, as, for instance, 
in St. Mary-le-Strand. ; 

The garden front suggests that William Adam would 
have succeeded better with the simple classic, free of the orders 
of which he had no real grasp. The centre octagonal feature, 
which contains the staircase, is a capital piece of work, and 
much more to the point than the ambitious effect aimed at 
in the facade. 

The customary external staircase on the main front 
has been altered from the simple ascent shown in William 
Adam’s plan. It now obscures the segmental windows 
of the basement. It is mentioned as “ late erected ” in 
the Rev. Thomas White’s account of the Parish of Liberton 


in 1782. This stairway leads into a hall, which is the 
most successfully decorated feature of the house. It has 
all the full bodied richness of the Early Georgian. There 


is the flavour of the Low Countries where, as the old 
saying tells us, the 
English soldiers learnt 
to swear horribly, and 
equally, we may pre- 
sume, the artists 
learnt to be profuse. 
The interiors of Drum 
are, in fact, explana- 
tory of Robert Adam’s 


prefaces, in which 
ie inveighs agains 
] veigl igainst 
the crudeness of the 


interior decoration of 
the previous genera- 
tion. Pope addressing 
Boyle reminds him, 
‘You show us Rome 
was tasteful, not pro- 
fuse,’ and when his 
young friend Murray 
came to employ 
Robert Adam at 
Kenwood the maxim 
was exemplified. 

The dining-room 
is even more profuse, 
but less successful, 
owing to a defective 
scale and overcrowded 
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features. The eye 
very soon _ realises 
that a monotonous 


repetition of ideas 
underlies all this rich- 
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In the ingeniously planned alcove with the three doors, 
the same disproportion of features exists as in the inappro- 
priate keystone of ihe oddly shaped arch. Drum is not a 
large house, and the accommodation is limited, but it 1s 
remarkable for the amount of interest which has been made 
out of a limited number of interiors. In that respect it 
belongs to the class which that age knew as “ Casini,” small 
retreats remarkable for decorative display. The work com- 
pares very favourably with the inanities of French rococo. 
That the entrance is on the south, the principal front, as it 
appears to us to-day, is accounted for by the ideas of the 
age, which in that respect had been prejudiced by the 
maxims of Vitruvius. 

The gardens are on the west side at some distance. At 
the end of the great avenue leading to the house used to 
stand the shaft of the old Cross of Edinburgh, it having 
been brought there in 1756. It was restored to the town 
by Mr. Mitchell of Stow in 1869, and forms part of the 
now restored cross for which Edinburgh is indebted to 
Mr. Gladstone (1885). This avenue runs north and south 
about 100 yards to the west of the house, the North 
Gate (Milne’s) forms the entrance, and the cross stood on a 
mound (still existing) at the opposite or south end. 

“The avenue 
opposite the north 
front is terminated 
by an ancient - like 
structure on the 
summit of a hill which 


“<“ 


is seen at a great 
distance, and adds 
solemnity and 


grandeur to. the 
whole.” This was a 
view tower erected 
by William Adam in 
1741. 

The view from 
the top is very ex- 
tensive. The avenues 
were all, no doubt, 
part of a garden plan 
by Adam, as we see 
in the case of Arniston, 
where the drawing 
happens to have been 
preserved. 

When Drum was 
sold in lots between 
1800-1809, the house, 
with the principal part 
of the estate, was 
bought by James Hay 
of Bhaglepore, an 
East India merchant. 
It was sold again in 
1806, and in 1820 


ness. The drawing- was bought by Gilbert 
room upstairs is a Innes of Stow, whose 
saloon of an ambi- kinsman, Alexander 
tious character, and — Copyright. IN THE DINING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE,” Mitchell of Stow, 
the ceiling represents sold it in 1862 to 
a great effort on the part of che plaster workers of | John More Nisbett of Cairnhill, Lanarkshire, the father of 


that age. 

A deep cove, curiously ornamented with 
scrolls, supports a great oblong, divided into three 
squares, by beams strangely decorated on the soffit. The 
centre square encloses an octagonal relief panel of Juno and 
Jupiter, with peacock, eagle, trees and clouds, quite in 
old ‘‘Ercles vein.” It is impossible to overlook the 
vigorous execution of this not very refined trophy of the 
plasterer’s art. 

The walls are more simply treated with large panels; 
but a feature is made of the chimney breast, where, in a great 
relief, Neptune appears with his sea horses, and a triton blow- 
ing a shell plashes the realistic waves. The swags, masks, 
cornucopias, shells, consoles, and drops that surround this 
panel fail to combine in a satisfactory composition. It is 
a work like that for which, in Kipling’s story, Torregiano 
administers satiric chastisement on his English pupil. A 
pretty bead and reel is carried up in the angle, a feature to be 
seen in some of the work done for Lord Burlington. The 
staircase is fully worked out, but the large bevelled rusti- 
cation of the stair well, on the ground floor, is unrelated to 
the detail of the balusters, and to the curious stucco work of 
the top landing. 


immense 


the present owner. To Mr. Hamilton More Nisbett, 
architect, I am much indebted for the correct survey of the 
older part of the house which gives special value to the 
present plan. 

A strong feeling of regret is aroused on reflecting that 
the author of the ‘“‘ Memorie,’’ dying in 1690, never saw 
the “modish” glories of Drum half a century later. It 
would have been consolatory to his spirit, so  piously 
afflicted by the loss of Cowthally. The genuine good faith 
of his old wife’s tale of the serpent, or ‘“‘ worme,”’ and his 
delight in the detailed contrivance of her overthrow, by 
means anticipatory of our scientific warfare, must be 
enjoyed in the original. We cannot do better than part 
company with him over his own character sketch with which 
he concludes the ‘‘ Memorie.”’ 

““T mynded more my halkes and dogs than buisness 
which was weill supplied by my wife’s indetatigable pains as 
to my concernes. The sad remembrance of my inexpresseable 
losse has quite dulled my inventione. 

Yor affectionate father, 
Sic Subscribitur 
James Somervill.”’ 
ARTHUR T. BOoLton. 


“To my sones. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


T the present moment, when the hopes of Britain 
are centred in our fighting forces, when a brilliant 
light beats on their achievements on land and sea, 
popular interest in the Navy and Army extend: 
to those institutions in the neighbourhood of 

Pall Mall which for generations have formed the rendezvous 
of officers of both Services. These clubs are something more 
than centres of social life. They have become pari of English 
history. Standing on sites familiar to the historian of London, 
their membership rolls enriched with the names of our most 
illustrious warriors, their halls adorned with busts and paint- 
ings recalling the most stirring episodes in the story of England’s 
prowess, the Service clubs enshrine memories deeply cherished 
by the British race. Nor does their fame rest solely upon the 
achievements of the past. To-day their members are up- 
holding the honour of the Empire on many fields, and when 
the record of the World-War comes to be written the historic 
interest which invests the Service clubs will be enhanced by 
fresh triumphs and trophies. 

The first conception of a resort in London for naval and 
military officers dates from Napoleonic times. It was just 
prior to the fall of Bonaparte that the need became urgent, 
and steps were taken to meet it. Social clubs had, of course, 
flourished long prior to this period. In this connection many 
of the old London coffee houses have become immortalised. 
Military officers on foreign service had also formed coteries, 
as the names of the Flanders Club and of the Peninsula Club 
remind us. But as yet there was no established meeting 
place in the capital. The honour of initiative lies with 
Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch, under whose auspices 
it was founded. 

Nowadays we read little of Lord Lynedoch. His name has 
passed into history as that of one of the Generals who fought 
under Wellington inthe Peninsula. His wasa remarkable per- 
sonality. A civilian until the age of forty-five, he was driven to 
military service by great private grief, and saw his first 
serious service at Toulon. Present at the death and burial 
of Sir John Moore, commanding 40,000 men at the Battle of 


THE 
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Vittoria, responsible for the capture of San Sebastian, Lord 
Lynedoch became Colonel of the Royal Scots and attained the 
advanced age of ninety-five. It is recorded of him that in 
vouth he took part in the first cricket match played in 
Scotland. 

This distinguished officer, on his return from the Penin- 
sula, found time for the development of his idea of a General 
Military Club. In his own words he felt that ‘‘ it must 
materially contribute to the comfort and respectability of 
officers of every rank to have a place of meeting where they 
can enjoy general intercourse with economy ; where they can 
cultivate acquaintance formed on service ; where officers 
of different ranks can have frequent opportunities of knowing 
each other ; where a good collection of books and maps will 
always be ready for the use of members ; and where officers 
may meet in the most creditable manner and on moderate 
terms.”” His desire was to see established a club on the 
footing of Arthur’s or Alfred’s. 

Earl St. Vincent, to whom the project was mentioned, 
was not very sympathetic. His lordship thought that 
“viewed in conjunction with other signs of the times an 
assemblage of officers of the kind contemplated would be 
unconstiiutional.”” He was careful to add, however, that if 
all officers ‘‘ were like Lord Lynedoch the objection would 
have no foundation.”” Lord Lynedoch, who at this time was 
sixty-seven years of age, was in no way discouraged. On 
May 31, 1815, a meeting was called at the Thatched House 
coffee tavern, and the General Military Club was then and 
there constituted. General and Field Officers present at the 
meeting were declared original members, together with such 
members of the Peninsula and Flanders Clubs as should agree 
to join. Communication was opened up with the Duke of 
Wellington and certain of his officers, and a_ gratifying 
response was received to the circular sent out. 

The support was secured not only of the hero of Waterloo, 
but of some of the foremost Generals of the time. Viscount 


Combermere—the illustrious Sir Stapleton Cotton—had been 
Viscount Hill displayed 


present at the original meeting. 
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THE CEILING OF 
particular interest, and at a later date a branch committee was 
set up at his headquarters with the Army of Occupation in 
France. Among the original members were the Prince 
Regent, the Dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, 
Cambridge and Gloucester ; Leopold, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
and Marshal Beresford. Fonorary members included Earl 
Bathurst, Secretary of State for the War Department, Lord 
Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord Palmerston, 
Secretary at War. In the following January naval officers 
became eligible, and a month later the name “ United 
Service Club” was adopted. Admiral Lord Exmouth and 
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STAIRCASE LANTERN. 

Captain Sir Thomas Hardy—Nelson’s Hardy—were among 
the earliest members of the Senior Service to join the 
new club. 

The rules provided for the inclusion of officers of the Navy, 
Army, Marines, Fencibles, Regular Militia, and East India 
Company’s Service ; the total not to exceed 1,400. No officer 
must be below the rank of Commander in the Navy or of 
Major in the Army. The “ Lord Governors of counties in 
Ireland ’’ were pronounced to be eligible, and provision was 
made for the inclusion of chaplains-general, heads of medical 
and ordnance departments, Cabinet Ministers associated 

with the Services ; 

and foreign officers of 

P high rank could be 

invited to join as 
honorary members. 
Of the committee of 
thirty-six, one third 
must be representa- 
tive of the Navy and 
Marines. The en- 
trance fee was fixed at 
twenty guineas, and 
the annual subscrip- 


tion at five. Members 
of the Crown and 
Anchor, Thatched 


House, andSt. Alban’s 
Clubs were afterwards 
invited to join the 
new institution. 

The provision of 
a suitable house im- 
mediately engaged 
the attention of the 
committee, and a 
contract was placed 
for the erection of 
premises in Charles 
Street, St. James's. 
The foundation 
stone was laid on 
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March rst, 
vears later 


1817, and the club house opened about two 
at a cost (including furnishing) of £32,000. 
Meanwhile a temporary building had been rented in 
Albemarle Street. Among the features of the new 
house which occasioned some concern was that of 
illumination, some members of the committee being 
opposed to the introduction of gas. It is on record 
that arrangements were made for the supply of 
candles. 

The committee paid special attention to the supply 
of newspapers—and that at a period when newspapers 
ranged in price from 3d. to 6d. per copy. Not only 
in the coffee-room, but in the drawing-room also, 
were to be found the chief issues of the daily 
and weekly Press. The very names have a curious 


sound. The Times, the Morning Pest, the Globe are 
still with us, but who remembers Bell’s Weekly 
Register, the Champion, the Examiner, the <Anti- 


gallican ? 

The foundations of the club library were laid by a 
Colonel Armstrong. Colonel Armstrong “‘ was very 
sensible,”’ so he expressed it, “‘ of the honour of being a 
member of a society which consists of the most dignified 
and exalted characters of the State, and of the 
illustrious and distinguished officers of the Army 
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SERVICE CLUB. 


Consequently he was moved to present his collection 
of works on “ fortifications and tacticks,” 


comprising 100 
volumes. At the present moment 
it is interesting to note that in 
1821 the club proposed to acquire 
for £50 the map of Italy which had 
been made for the use of Napoleon’s 
staff. 

Problems of catering and of the 
stocking of the wine cellar engaged the 
attention of the committee from the 
outset, and when the Club entered 
upon occupation of its new house a 
steward was appointed to lav in 
articles of the best quality for break- 
fast and dinner to his own account, 
the price being fixed from time to time 
by the committee, who, however, made 
the selection of the wines their own 
special duty. The charge for a house 
dinner was fixed at 8s. per head ; 
breakfast being supplied at Is. 6d. and 
tea for Is. 

The remarkable success of the 
Club led to the formation of the Junior 
United Service and to the decision of 
the senior club in 1825 to seek larger 
premises. This success was very 
readily attributed to Lord Lynedoch, 
who, having held the chair for two 
years, only retired in 1817. Both by 
resolution and testimonial the members 
expressed their warm appreciation of 
his services. At their request the 
founder sat for his portrait, painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and now to be 
seen in the smoking-room. His name 
is still preserved in the telegraphic 
address of the club. Admiral Viscount 
Exmouth was his immediate successor 
in the chair. 

The demolition of Carlton House 
left vacant a site on which a new and 
larger club house might be erected. 
The committee quickly seized the 
opportunity, which they felt might 
never recur, of “ procuring a situation” 
for a new house, in lieu of spending 
money on the existing premises in 
Charles Street. Accordingly the ser- 
vices of John Nash as architect were 
secured, and the new premises com- 
pleted in 1829; the old house being 
disposed of to the Junior United 
Service for £15,000, the fixtures beifig 
taken over at a valuation. 

The new club house, now illus 
trated, is one of Nash’s most careful 
works, but it was altered considerably 
by Decimus Burton in 1858, and not 
for the better. The members appar- 
ently thought both the exterior and 
the decorations within too austere, 
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and Burton’s work was to. add a note of richness. He 
removed the western portico, which appears in Nash’s 
original drawing, now reproduced, elaborated the lower 
windows, provided the frieze, and added the area balustrade 
with its lamp standards. H2 seems not to have done a 
great deal indoors, and the grand staircase, surmounted by a 
great lantern light, remains one of the finest examples in 
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London. : The ceiling of the staircase hall is. a fine piece of 
severe and classical plasterwork. 

The eastern part of the Pall Mall front is a very recent 
addition, in which the design of the main building was carefully 
followed. : Although the United Service lacks the architectural 
unity and perfection of the Reform, it remains one of the 
most notable club buildings in London. Bees: 





LANCASHIRE SPORTSMEN 
AND THE WAR. 


By GeorGE BIGwWoop. 


ANCASHIRE sportsmen, before the war, showed a 
decided aversion from taking any share in the 
country’s defence. It was not so much that they 
were culpably indifferent ; it was rather that they 
professed not to see the immediate necessity of 

taking up arms and preparing themselves for war which was 
thought not to be imminent. In a great industrial and 
sporting county which had to find a large number of recruits 
vearly for the Expeditionary Army and maintain two 
Territorial Divisions, this casting aside of a national responsi- 
bility in the face of the urgent appeals that were made to them 
created a serious responsibility for the military authorities. 
Let us briefly review the situation as it existed just before 
war was declared. 

For some years recruiting officers had complained that 
the intake of recruits for the Regular Army was proportion- 
ately small, and it was known that the Territorial Force was 
greatly depleted both in officers andin men. It was thousands 
below its authorised establishment. We had the spectacle 





CAPTAIN R. H. SPOONER. 


Wourded near Ypres and again at Hooge. 


CAPTAIN A. 














Of the Remount Department. 


presented to us of the few devoting their evenings and week- 
ends to military exercises, and the many using up all their 
energies in the field of sport. To those who were responsible 
for our military preparedness this was distressing. Sportsmen 
and the multitude which followed them simply turned a 
deaf ear to all the appeals to their patriotism. The football 
and cricket fields and the golf course monopolised their 
attention and exhausted their interest. 

General E. C. Bethune, Director-General of the Terri- 
torial Force at the War Office, discussing with the writer 
how important it was to make a direct appeal to the sportsmen 
of the county to take some share in the defence of the country 
(not because there is any more obligation resting upon them 
to accept military duty than on any other class of citizens, 
but because they would provide such splendid material 
for moulding into a fighting force), said: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that in this country, owing to the long immunity that we have 
had from invasion, there is a great misconception as to the 
duties of the citizen for the defence of his country. 
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‘Being an energetic and virile race, our youth finds an 
outlet for its energies in sports and games, with the result 
that games have come to take far too high a place in the scheme 
of our-national existence. Sport is a very excellent thing, 
provided that it is not looked upon as the end of life ;_ but it 
should be recognised that every individual owes some form 
of service to his country. It cannot be emphasised too much 
that all we hold, all that we enjoy,-and all the safety which 
we have to pursue our ordinary life comes from the fact 
that we are able to defend our land in case of attack. If 
Great Britain goes under, there will be no question then of 
football leagues or games ; consequently, if we wish to enjoy 
these things in peace and quiet, we must fit ourselves to stand 
up for our rights, the right to play among others, and qualify 
as soldiers as well as sportsmen.” 

Not long after this statement was made the trumpet of 
war sounded, and Lancashire sportsmen no longer displayed 
that indifference to duty which the 
earlier appeal disclosed. The “ alarm ” 
resuscitated them, and sent them bound- 
ing with new blood, like giants refreshed 
with wine, into the battlefield. There 
is all the difference between the apparent 
absence of danger and its sudden 
emergence, and to-day Lancashire 
sportsmen are included in the long 
list of fallen heroes who have fought 
with such conspicuous bravery on the 
battlefields of France, Flanders and 
Gallipoli. General Bethune’s recruiting 
campaign before the war, and the 
efforts of the Earl of Derby since the war, 
have been largely responsible for this 
awakening to a sense of the national 
danger. 

During the whole period of hostili- 
ties, Lord Derby has counted nothing 
as gain that did not bring men to 
‘the Colours.” ‘‘ Everyone,”’ said Lord 
Derby recently, “‘ should do everything 
in his power to bring this war to a 
successful conclusion, but to do that no 
man must say, ‘I am taking no part in 
this war; I am not wanted.’ Every 
man is wanted; not, perhaps, to go to 
the front in all cases. Many ought to 
go to the front, but those who are 
engaged in work ought to do not only 
the work they did in normal times, but 
double that work, in order to free other 
men suited to the front to take their 
places. I have only two sons. One is 
at the front. He has been home for a 
few: days’ leave and has now returned 
to the front. My other boy is in the 
artillery, and when properly trained will 
go to the front. If I had twenty sons I 
should be ashamed if every one of them 
did not go to the front when his turn 
came.” 

It is computed that the number of 
Lancashire men in the Army to-day 
is approximately three - quarters of a 
million, and that among this number 
there are many thousands who were 
more or less renowned in the field of 
sport. Those who had everything to 
lose with the loss of life have placed 
their lives on the hazard as readily 
as those who had nothing to lose but life, 
being the same. 

One of the latest V.C.’s awarded has fallen to a Manchester 
Territorial officer and sportsman—Lieutenant William Thomas 
Forshaw, 9th Battalion Manchester Regiment. Before the 
war, Lieutenant Forshaw was a member of the teaching 
siaff of the North Manchester School. 

The London Gazette states that the decoration was awarded 
‘for most conspicuous bravery and determination in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula from the 7th to the 9th August, 1915. 
When holding the north-west corner of the Vineyard he was 
attacked and heavily bombed by Turks, who advanced time 
after time by three trenches which converged at this point. 
But he held his own, not only directing his men and encourag- 
ing them by exposing himself with the utmost disregard 
to danger, but personally throwing bombs continuously 
for forty-one hours. When his detachment was relieved 
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after. twenty-four hours he volunteered to continue the 
direction of operations. 

‘Three times during the night of August 8-9 he was 
again ‘heavily attacked, and once the Turks were over the 
barricade. But after shooting three with his revolver he 
led his men‘ forward and recaptured it. When he rejoined 
his battalion he was choked and sickened by bomb fumes, 
badly bruised by fragments of shrapnel, and could barely 
lift his arm from the continuous bomb throwing. It was 
due to his personal example, magnificent courage, and en- 
durance that this very important corner was held.” 

Mr. Forshaw is a keen, active young man (he is twenty- 
seven years old) and fond of sport. He has a reputation 
as a Rugby footballer, and more recently played under the 
Association code for his school. His versatility has made 
him a very popular officer, and he has used his voice as a 
singer to relieve the dull monotony of life in the trenches. 
Mr. Forsiiaw’s home is at Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

Lancashire county cricket was 
immediately affected by the drawing of 
the sword. Lancashire was _ playing 
Yorkshire at Old Trafford when the call 
came to the Lancashire captain (Mr. A. 
H. Hornby) to join the Remount Depart- 
ment. He thereupon retired from the 
field of sport to enter the field of war, 
and he now holds the rank of captain. 
Captain Hornby, besides being an 
eminent cricketer, is also a hunter of 
foxes. He is a member of the Cheshire 
Hunt. On September 21st Captain 
Hornby was married quietly at Wil- 
laston, Cheshire. The bride was Miss 
Esme Lonsdale, of Hooton, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Lonsdale, a 
Liverpool merchant. The bride’s eldest 
brother, Lieutenant J. R. Lonsdale, 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars, has been killed 
in the war. Mr. Charles H. Benton, 
a member of the Lancashire County 
Cricket Committee and of the Cheshire 
Hunt, has two boys in the Army. 
Lieutenant G. K. Benton belongs to 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and Second 
Lieutenant M. P. Benton is in the 
Royal Artillery. 

Another Lancashire officer-cricketer 
—Captain R. H. Spooner,son of Arch- 
deacon Spooner of Walton Rectory, 
Liverpool (wounded at the battle of 
Hooge, June 16th; also wounded some 
months previously near Ypres)—is_per- 
haps the most prominent bat of his day. 
He joined the Lincolns shortly after 
the outbreak of war. Captain R. H. 
Spooner’s eldest brother, who is a Major 
in the 2nd Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
is also among the list of wounded. 
Major A. H. Spooner has been awarded 


the D.S.O. and the French Cross ot 
the Legion of Honour (Croix de 


Chevalier) for services at the battle of 
Mons. He was ‘gassed’ towards the 
end of April. Mr. A. C. MacLaren, who 
for many years captained the Lanca- 
shire team and who has taken several] 
teams to Australia, joined the transport 
section of the Army Service Corps, and 
he has done excellent service in the recruiting of men for that 
branch of the Service. He holds the rank of lieutenant. 
Captain H. G. Garnett, an old Clifton schoolboy, captained 
the Lancashire Eleven on the departure of Captain A. H. 
Hornby. 

At the end of the cricket season Captain Garnett joined 
the Public Schools Battalion at Epsom, where he received 
his military training which qualified him for a commission 
in the South Wales Borderers. He was the second member 
of the Lancashire team to be included in the casualty list. 
He was wounded in the thigh with shrapnel. As a cricketer, 
Garnett is a famous left hand bat and wicket-keeper. He 
was a member of the English team which went to Australia 
a few years ago. He has also played in South America 
against a team captained by Lord Hawke. 

Another wounded cricketer is K. G. MacLeod, who is 
a captain in the 3rd Reserve Battalion of the Gordon 


LEE. 


received in Gallipoli. 
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Highlanders. Captain MacLeod joined the Liverpool Scottish 
in the first instance, and eventually transferred to the Gordon 
Highlanders. He won fame as an international Rugby 
football player, and on the cricket field he is regarded as a 
fine free bat of the Jessop style. 

The younger players of cricket in Lancashire who have 
joined the Army include Mr. F. W. Musson, one of the most 
brilliant players that the Tonbridge School has produced. 
Mr. Musson, who played for Lancashire’s second team, and 
who is not a stranger to first class cricket, is doing duty 
with the 5th Battalion Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 
(Bolton Territorials), of which Colonel J. W. Slater, his uncle, 
is the Commander. Enlisting as a private, Mr. Musson was 
offered a commission, which he accepted. He has since been 
reported wounded in action. 

Second-Lieutenant G. S. Rawstorne, 2nd Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders, who has been awarded the Military 
Cross, is the second son of the Bishop of Whalley and 
brother of Lieutenant R. A. Rawstorne of the 6th East 
Yorkshire Regiment, who is now a prisoner of war. He was 
at Eton up to last year, when he was captain of the school 
cricket eleven. He has also played with the Lancashire 
second eleven. In July last he received a bayonet wound in 
the leg while taking a German sap, and for his gallantry on 
this occasion he has been awarded the new decoration. 

The London Gazette of August 24 announced that Lieu- 
tenant Rawstorne had been awarded the Military Cross ‘ for 
conspicuous gallantry and ability on July 4, 1915, north 
of Ypres, when he commanded the storming party which 
captured a German sap and covered the Royal Engineers’ 
party detailed to destroy the sap. He showed the greatest 
dash in carrying out this difficult task, and finally, although 
wounded, carried out the withdrawal most satisfactorily.” 

Lieutenent Rawstorne has, at my request, kindly supplied 
further details of the fighting in which he distinguished 
himself. He said: ‘“‘ Just opposite a right angle corner 
in our trench the Germans had sapped right up to our parapet 
and mined underneath the trench. Some Irish Fusiliers had 
already been blown up at this point, so that we were warned 
that we must stop the Germans working at their mine. For 
the best part of the week we kept trying to stop them with 
bombs, until at last it was decided that the sap must be taken 
and destroyed. The artillery did splendid preparatory work, 
and it was due to them that the storming party I commanded 
was able to rush the sap right up to where it joined the main 
German trench, with very little opposition. Here we were 
bombed a great deal from behind a barricade, but we cleared 
all the Germans away and so were able to give the party of 
Royal Engineers a proper chance of looking round to see 
if there was a mine gallery. The artillery had, however, 
been so successful that any damage which remained to be 
done to complete the destruction of the sap was done by the 
explosion of bombs. And being informed by the Royal 


Engineers that there was nothing more to be done, we were 
able to withdraw to our trench again. This was effected quite 
successfully. 


All those who had been wounded managed 
to get back 
themselves, 
and we left no 
killed behind. 
While in the 
sap I got a 
bayonet in my 
leg, but this 
did not hinder 
me from getting 
back all right.” 

Captain F. 
R. R. Brooke, 
who two years 
ago played for 
Lancashire, is 
in the Royal 
Artillery. For 
some time he 
has been em- 
ployed at the 
Royal Military 
Academy at 
Woolwich. 
Captain Brooke 
is the son of 





Mr. John 
Brooke, archi- 
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Who died of wounds on August 7th. chester, and 
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the grandson 
of Mr. Wright, 
who many 
years ago 
played for 
Lancashire. 

In March 
last news 
reached Bolton 
that Captain 
Angus V. 
Makant of the 
Sth Loyal 


North Lanca- 
shires (Terri- 
torials) had 
died from 
wounds. Cap- 
tain Makant 


was well known 
in local sports 
circles. He was 
educated at 
Harrow and 
Clare College, 
Cambridge. ‘He 
left ‘the  Uni- 
versity five 
years ago and 
entered on a 
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Who bombed the Turks continuously for forty-one 
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hours. 


business career with his father at Gilnow Bleachworks. 
Captain Makant took a great interest in athletics. While 
at Harrow he played cricket against Eton in two 


successive years, and at Cambridge he played both cricket 
and football with the Clare College eleven. After leaving 
college he played full back for the Bolton Wanderers reserve. 
He was frequently a member of an annual touring team known 
as the Liverpool Ramblers. For several seasons he played 
for the Bolton Cricket Club and for the Lancashire second 
team. 

Another promising cricketer who has been killed was 
Lieutenant F. H. Turner of the Liverpool Scottish, who 
with his brother, W. S. Turner (also killed), were members 
of the Lancashire County Cricket Club. Lieutenant Turner 
was an international Rugby footballer. Of the professionals, 
William Tyldesley and his brother Harry enlisted in the 
Loyal North Lancashires at the end of the 1914 cricket 


season. Both have been under fire. They learned their 
cricket at Westhoughton, where they were employed 


as colliers. They joined the Old Trafford cricket staff a 
few years ago and gradually worked their way into the county 
team. Harry Dean, the famous bowler, who has played for 
England and has created several records, is now a gunner in 
the Field Artillery, and Blomley, the wicket keeper, is on 
service with the Royal Garrison Artillery. Altogether 
about 400 members of the club are with the forces. Colonel 
the Earl of Ellesmere, a Vice-President, is commanding the 
3rd Reserve Battalion of the Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment) ; 
Lord Rochdale, the Commander of the 6th Battalion Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers, is in Gallipoli, and when Brigadier-General 
Noel Lee, the Commander of the Manchester Infantry Brigade, 
was wounded (he has since died) Lord» Rochdale 
temporarily as Brigadier-General. 

The late Brigadier-General Lee from his youth up 
had been identified with sport. But he did not allow any 
form of sport to enter too largely into his life. Games of 
all kinds he sternly subordinated to national duty. Just 
two months before the beginning of the war he was command- 
ing his Brigade in the peace training camp at Carnarvon, 
and in the course of conversation he was pleasantly remi- 
niscent. ‘‘ Do you know,” he said, “that this year (1914) 
I complete my thirtieth year of military training? When a 
boy at Eton I began my military career. I was a drummer 
boy then, and now that I have reached the highest rank 
which is open to a Territorial officer (the rank at .this time 
was Colonel Commanding an Infantry Brigade), and as the 
end of the period of this appointment is close at hand, I shall 
transfer to the retired list. I have tried to do my duty and 
must now make room for others.” 

Two months later came the war, and one night when 
the Manchesters were confined to their headquarters in the 
city, hourly expecting the order to move to some unknown 
destination, I reminded him of our conversation. in camp at 
Carnarvon. “I have given up all thought of immediate retire- 
ment,” he said; ‘‘ I am afraid we are on the eve of a terribly 
big business, and even the youngest officer cannot be spared. 


acted 
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I have confidence in the Manchester Brigade. Whatever 
duty is appointed for it, that duty will be done, no matter 
what sacrifice it entails.’ Nine months later Brigadier- 
General Lee (the higher rank was given him before he left 
Manchester) was leading his troops in the “terribly big 
business’ in Gallipoli. Brigadier-General Lee lived long 
enough to know that the Manchester Territorials, in their 
first experience of war, fought gallantly and died bravely. 
The battalion—the 6th Manchesters—with which he had been 
so closely identified lost heavily in the fierce fighting in June, 
and it is said that when he was severely wounded in the face, 
he refused to leave the field until at last he was prevailed 
upon to do so by his brother officers. Even then he protested 
that he did not want to be carried off. The Manchester 
Brigade’s loss in the death of Brigadier-General Lee is a 
particularly heavy one. He was one of the best known men 
in the Territorial Force in the North of England, and very 
popular with the officers and men of his Brigade, whose com- 
plete confidence he held. Brigadier-General Lee held many 
responsible positions. He had occupied the position of Acting 
Adjutant and done the duties of Brigade-Major. He had also 
held Staff appointments. On the death of Colonel B. C. B. 
Heywood, brother of the present Commander of the 6th 
Manchesters (Colonel G. G. P. Heywood), he was appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 6th Battalion Manchester Regiment. 
He had previously held the command of the battalion in 
which in the early Volunteer days he served as a private. 
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at cricket and football and was also a good horseman. 
Nearly the whole of the Fleetwood Cricket Club’s two 
elevens have enlisted. Two of the first team have been 
killed in action and one has been mentioned in despatches. 

The response of the football players to the appeal from 
the trenches has been most gratifying. There will be practi- 
cally no football played under the Rugby code this coming 
season, for the players have entered the Army in such large 
numbers as to denude the county of all those who were of 
military age and physically fit for service. Association 
football, too, has lost some of its most famous players. The 
Liverpool Rugby Club is represented in the Army by nearly 
100 members and it is reported that ten have been killed, 
including the famous international, F. H. Turner. 

Other famous Rugby players killed in action include 
Lieutenant R. W. Poulton, 4th Battalion Royal Berkshire 
Regiment, and Second-Lieutenant Robert Arthur Lloyd of the 
King’s (Liverpool Regiment), who, with F. H. Turner, played 
for the famous Liverpool fifteen. Lieutenant Poulton was 
the second son of Professor E. B. Poulton, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
of Oxford, where he held an exhibition in natural science. 
Mr. Poulton, before the war, had lived in Manchester to 
gain experience in Messrs. Mather and Platt’s works. He 
was first given his international cap at the age of nineteen, 
during his first year at Oxford. In the second year he won 
his ‘‘ Blue,’’ when he scored a record number of tries in the 
inter-University match. He played for Oxford against 





CAPTAIN HARVEY BLEASE. SECOND-LIEUT. 


Who was killed in Gallipoli on August 7th. 


Few officers in the Territorial army have risen from drummer 
boy to brigadier-general and commanded a brigade in war. 

By the death of Captain Harvey Blease, of the 15th 
Battalion the King’s (Liverpool Regiment), who was killed 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula on August 7th, Liverpool loses 
one of her best known amateur cricketers; while at Sed- 
burgh he won his place in the school eleven, and later took 
part in the old boys’ annual tours. For ten or eleven years 
he was captain of the Sefton Park Club. He was a fine forcing 
batsman, and on many occasions he exceeded the century, 
his best effort being 150 not out against Oxton in 1908. 
His connection with the club extended over fourteen years. 
He was also an excellent cross country runner. His brother, 
Mr. W. Lvon Blease, is with the Anglo-Serbian Hospital in 
Serbia. 

Another well known Lancashire officer and sportsman 
who died of wounds received in action at the Dardanelles 
was Captain Oswald Armitage Carver, of the 2nd East 
Lancashire Field Company, Royal Engineers (Territorial 
Force). He rowed for Cambridge in the inter-University 
race of 1908, and also for the ’Varsity in the Olvmpic games 
the same year. Captain Stanley Foster-Jackson was another 
fine athlete who gave his life in the service of his country. 
He was killed in the Dardanelles with other of his brother 
officers of the 6th Manchesters in June. Captain Foster- 
Jackson, when at Shrewsbury School, distinguished himself 


G. 5. RAWSTONE, M.C. 


Wounded while taking a German sap. 


MAJOR A. H. SPOONER D5.O. 


Also awarded the Croix de Chevalier after Mons. 


Cambridge on three occasions, and four years ago he was 
captain of the Oxford team. He frequently represented 
England in international matches, and in 1913-14 he was the 
captain of the English team. During this season he nlayed 
for the Liverpool Club. Mr. Poulton also got his “ Blue’”’ 
for hockey. 

Lieutenant Lloyd has been called the 
half-backs.”” He had seventeen international 
Ireland, and he had played several times for England. 

The Manchester Rugby Union Football Club is preparing 
a permanent roll of honour of present and past playing mem- 
bers who are serving with the Regular Army or Territorial 
Force. The list at present includes 176 names. Of this 
number seventy-nine belonged to the club during the last 
football season 1913-14. The remaining ninety-seven played 
previously, and among these are F. G. Handforth, the 
English international forward, who joined the Cheshire 
Yeomanry as a trooper; Dr. T. Smythe, the Irish interna- 
tional forward, who is serving as a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy; and J. A. Schofield, the English international and 
Cambridge University three-quarter, who is attached to the 
7th (Reserve) Battalion Manchester Regiment (Territorial 
Force) as lieutenant. Of the 176 service members, 139 
hold commissioned rank. There are, according to the latest 
available list, six majors, thirty-six captains, forty-four 
lieutenants and fifty-three second-lieutenants. Towards the 


‘prince among 
caps for 
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end of June the casualties reported were seven killed and 
sixteen wounded. Captain J. R. Pound, who was one of 
the first to be killed, won his place in the Cheshire County 
team as a forward and was picked for the North v. South 


match. Among the wounded are Lieutenant J. Tolson, 
Lieutenant M. N. Molesworth and Major C. S. Worthington, 
all of whom have played for Lancashire. Major Worthington 
and Lieutenant Molesworth belong to the 6th Battalion 
Manchester Regiment, which lost nearly all its officers 
(killed or wounded) in the severe fighting in the Dardanelles 
in June. Lieutenant Tolson, who was wounded in France, 
was attached to the 6th Battalion Sherwood Foresters 
(Territorial Force). E. Entwisle, the captain of the Man- 
chester Club, is in France, and holds the rank of captain 
in the 5th Battalion Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 
Captain Entwisle also played for Lancashire. 

Captain A. V. Clegg of Littleborough, near Rochdale who 
died from wounds received in the Dardanelles on August 7th, 
was an athlete of some repute. At Clifton College he carried 
off all the honours at long distances. He played wing three- 
quarter for his college, and later, when at Manchester Univer- 
sity, he played for the Manchester Rugby Club. While at 
the university he won the Milnes-Marshall challenge cup for 
athletics. Following close upon his death came news that his 
brother, Captain Frank Cecil Clegg of the 6th Border 
Regiment had also been killed in the Dardanelles. 

Turning to the Association game, we find among the 
most famous players who have enlisted the names of James 
Galt (captain of Everton, the champion league team) ; 
George Halley, captain of Burnley Club; John Houston, 
Irish international, of Everton ; Edward Hanney, Manchester 
City ; and George Wall, an international player. Many of 
the smaller clubs have been suspended in consequence 
of the absence of so many members at the front and in 
training. 

Captain John Graham, the great amateur golfer, who, 
with a notable group of men distinguished in athletics, joined 
the Liverpool Scottish when war broke out, has been killed 
in action at Ypres during a charge by the Liverpool Scottish. 
Captain Graham had been a member of the Liverpool Scot- 
tish for some years, but resigned before the war. When war 
was declared he rejoined his old battalion as a private and 
soon afterwards received commissioned rank. He was a 
good racquets player and cricketer, but it was as a golfer 
that he was best known in the world of sport. He was in 
the front rank of amateur golfers and had obtained inter- 
national honours. Though he never got further than the 
semi-final of the amateur championship, he had won most 
of the club and open prizes throughout the country. The 
committee of the Royal Liverpool Club are inviting their 
members to subscribe towards the cost of a memorial portrait 
of Captain Graham. Mr. Harold Janion, a member of the 
committee, explains that although many other members have 
already given their lives for King and country, Captain 
Graham has been singled out for this honour because of the 
unique position he held in the golfing world, a position which 
leads the committee to think that his portrait should be 
alongside those of members who have won champion- 
ships, for Captain Graham had done something far greater 
than that. 

Lacrosse players, too, are well represented in the Army. 
One of the most distinguished players of this game and a 
keen soldier withal was Major Staveacre, of the 7th Battalion 
Manchester Regiment. When the 7th Manchesters were 
leaving this country for Egypi, Major Staveacre said to the 
writer: ‘‘ We are going to a place which does not promise 
much in the way of fighting. I hope we shall not be held 
back. It would be a great disappointment if the authorities 
considered the claims of the New Army before those of the 


Territorials. We want to go to France to help our Regular 
comrades in the fighting there. We have trained with them 
in peace. I hope now we shall have the opportunity of 


showing them what we can do in war.” Major Staveacre 
fell during the fierce fighting in June. Just before he was 
killed he had taken over the command of the battalion from 
Colonel Gresham, who had been invalided. ‘ Jimmy ”’ 
Staveacre was an all-round sportsman. Besides lacrosse, 
he played football and cricket, he had a reputation as a boxer, 
and he was a good horseman. He was a member of the 
Stockport and Offerton Lacrosse Clubs and had represented 
Cheshire. He wore the South African medal. 

Thirty-five members of the Chorlton (Manchester) 
Lacrosse Club are in the Army. One of their number— 
Private H. J. Forrest—is among the wounded in hospital 
at Malta. He writes home to say that when administering 


first aid to a wounded man from another Manchester battalion 
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he was hit. For many years Forrest was connected with 
the Salford Harriers’ Club, and he has a reputation as a walker, 
having won a gold medal in the match between Lancashire 
and the Rest of England, organised by the Manchester 
Wheelers. Another lacrosse player, Lieutenant N. H. P. 
Whitley of the 7th Manchesters, has been reported wounded 
in the Dardanelles. In civil life Mr. Whitley is a barrister, 
and is widely known as an athlete. He has represented 
England in international games and was captain of the 
South Manchester lacrosse team. 

Major E. L. Baddeley, of the Salford Fusiliers, who was 
also killed in the Dardanelles, was an enthusiastic cyclist 
and one of the oldest and best known yachtsmen in South- 
port. He was a member of the West Lancashire Yacht 
Club, and was sailing off Southport two years ago on the 
occasion of the yachting disaster in the Channel in which 


three members of the West Lancashire Club lost their 
lives. A fourth member was rescued from the sea by Major 
Baddeley. 


Sport promotes valour. It may be that some of our 
successes in France and Gallipoli were won on the playing 
fields of Lancashire. The Lancashire lads are sturdy fighters 
whether it be in the field of sport or in the sterner field of 
war. Reports that have reached us from France and Gallipoli 
say how magnificently the Lancashire men have fought. 
In a letter the writer received a few days ago from Gencral 
W. Douglas, General Officer Commanding the East Lancashire 
Division in Gallipoli, there is a reference to the grand assault 
made by the Lancashire men on the position held by the 
Turks. Some of the foremost trenches won by the centre 
of the line had to be given up because the flanks were 
unprotected. ‘‘I am told,’ General Douglas adds, “ that 
the language of the men on finding that they had to with- 
draw from the foremost trench won was perfectly appalling ! 
I like that. It shows the right spirit.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Victory, by Joseph Conrad. (Methuen.) 


NOTHING could be more ingenuous and modcst than the preface in which 
Mr. Conrad points out to his readers that the rascally German hotel keeper 
Schomberg, the instrument of Fate in this tragedy of the Eastern Seas, is 
not the incarnation of present animosities. No one who read “ Falk,” a 
short story by the same writer published in 1902 or thereabouts, could have 
forgotten Schomberg, then wooing fortune and spreading scandal among those 
who trafficked from Rangoon to Mandalay. Now Schomberg has transferred 
himself to Java, and the first part of the story circles round his new hotel 
at Samarang. 
Schomberg detests, as the talker generally does detest the reticent man. 
Heyst has been ‘‘ Manager in the East”’ of an abortive attempt to find 
coal, and still clings to the scene of the endeavour, an islet wholly solitary 
but for a volcano that smokes on the horizon. He is the son of a philosopher 
who had held in effect that no one can be happy in this world, and that 
the way to be least miserable is to avoid every kind of responsibility and 
to isolate oncself as far as possible from one’s fellow men. To this doctrine 
Axel clings. Yet Fate decrees that he who, according to theory, would not 
have adopted a stray cat is driven to the extreme course of running away 


To Samarang occasionally comes Axel Heyst, a Swede whom 


with a stray girl, a player in a “ ladies’ orchestra’’ brought to this distant 
corner of the globe by a German disguised as an Italian, and exploited by 
Schomberg. By the time Heyst makes one of his rare appearances at Samar- 
ang, the bullying hotel keeper has conceived a violent elderly passion for this 
helpless creature. She seizes the one possibility of escape in the shape 
of Axel, and impelled by a force foreign yet irresistible, he takes her to 
his islet, leaving behind a disappointed, storming, lying Teuton to pour 
abuse of Heyst in every ear. That talk of treasure amassed by illicit means 
should form part ot this invective, and that it should first be mooted in the 
presence of a couple of desperadoes, an English ne’er-do-well and his Dago 
servant, was part of the weapon that Fate was forging for the punishment 
of one who had overthrown the theories of a lifetime ir a day. That 
the finale should be one of violent tragedy is inevitable, but never for a 
moment does the story decline from tragedy to melodrama. One feels all 
through that this is the web spun by inexorable Fate for the confounding ot 
human tallacies, and Mr. Conrad’s work has never laid stronger claim on our 
sympathy and admiration. 


The Research Magnificent, by H. G. Wells. 
MR. WELLS, after a little judicious levity in the shape of ‘‘ Bealby,” is back 
at his old serious task. Once again he makes us see how bad the world is 
as at present constituted and governed, and suggests how it might be improved. 
Democracy will not do ; and Socialism is a mere aspiration which fails in prac- 
tice. Is there any other means to help us out of the slough ? The “‘ researcher ”” 
thought there was; and this book is the story of his life and endeavour. 
His name was William Porphyry Benham, and his mother called him “‘ Poff”’ ; 
but he deserved a better name ; for he was one of the few who, being rich, 
scorn delights, and never turn aside from high ideals conceived in youth. 
For him a political career was impossible: he disbelieved equally in Tariff 
Reform and Home Rule for Ireland. His ideal was a universal republic, 
governed by a new aristocracy, more like the guardians in Plato’s “‘ Republic ” 
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than any class to which the name has been applied. To qualify for admission 
to that body he conceived that the severest personal discipline was necessary ; 
so he set to work to conquer four enemies, each one of them stronger and more 
insidious than the Germans: fear, desire, jealousy, and prejudice. He 
travelled a great deal, always in pursuit of the ideal, in Albania, Russia, 
China, India, Africa; he met his death in a strike-riot at Johannesburg, 
leaving piles of ill-sorted ‘‘ documents” to a literary friend called White, 
who with difficulty and misgivings compiled out of these the ‘‘ Research 
Magnificent.”” This machinery is rather clumsy : White turns up at intervals 
when the reader has forgotten his existence ; but it enables Mr. Wells to state 
his own views where he wants to. And these, of course, are what one reads 
the book for. With a mind so restless and acute, with such a power of 
description, and still more, of expression, this author is like the Ancient 
Mariner: ‘“‘ We cannot choose but hear.” 


Gossamer, by George A. Birmingham. (Methuen.) 


ULSTER and Home Rule and the War that put them so suddenly in the 
background play a part in Mr. Birmingham’s latest book, but on none of 
them does its interest depend, nor on the “ gossamer” threads of interna- 
tional credit which are held by Mr. Ascher, the German financier. The 
making of the book is Michael Gorman, a Nationalist Member of Parliament. 
“His arid common-sense, his politics, his rhetoric, his tricky money- 
making ’’ make up a fascinating character. He is in a sense a thoroughly 
unscrupulous person. His financial schemes are almost wholly discreditable, 
and he is incapable of understanding that Mr. Ascher is.an honest man and 
really disapproves of them. His loyalty is, by his own account, due only 
to the fact that it would not do to “ allow the Orangemen to make a corner 
in loyalty in the present crisis.” But there is something most engagingly 
friendly and simple about him. Even when he is talking the most shame- 
less nonsense, we cannot help feeling that he half believes in it. He really 
does not see any particular inconsistency in denouncing financiers one 
moment and trying to get them to help on his shady schemes the next. 
And finally, whatever his exact degree of wickedness, he is so very amusing 
—which is more than can be said for the other people in the book—that we 
could forgive him anything. The fact that Ulster and Home Rule seem 
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for the moment far away is Mr. Birmingham’s loss or his publisher's, but 
people will still, no doubt, be rather interested or pleased or ‘nfuriated, as 
the case may be, by such statements as ‘‘ Nobody ever heard of the Irish- 
speaking peasants taking the smallest interest in the language. The whole 
revival business is the work of an English-speaking middle-class, who never 
stop asking the Government to pay them for doing it.” 


In Brief Authority, by F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder.) 
EVERY properly constituted person adores both Mr. Anstey and fairy stories. 
What, then, could be more adorable and enchanting than a combination ot 
the two? And yet we have sadly to confess to a sense of disappointment. 
The story makes a capital start. We are pleasantly reminded of Mr. Paul 
Bultitude and the Gariida Stone or still more strongly of that great moment 
when, at the behest of the genii released from the brass bottle, camels laden 
with gold and precious stones, came trooping into Vincent Square. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wibberly-Stimpson of ‘ Inglegarth,’’ Gablehurst, and their suburban 
family are carried away by Treuherz von Eisenbanden, with his storks and his 
golden car, and wake up to find that they have flown to Marchenland, where 
they are to be Kings and Queens and Princes and Princesses. Then when our 
hopes are at their highest they begin to be dashed. Mr. Anstey is always 
most ingenious in the putting of prosaic and ordinary people into magical 
and extraordinary situations. He knows his business thoroughly and he puts 
his back into it, but alas! we are a little too conscious that he is doing so. 
There are plenty of charming things, of course. It is d2lightful to come across 
a looking glass that talks just as it used to talk to the queen who was Little 
Snow-White’s step-mother, and asked every day: 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall 

Who is the fairest of us all?” 

We like to meet Princess Rapunzelhauser, whose remote ancestor stole the 
witch’s radishes, and Countess Gansehirten am Brunnen, descended from a 
goose girl, but the joke is a little too long drawn out and elaborate. Mr. 
Anstey is quite right when he says in his preface that no war could make 
us regard the nursery friends of our youth as enemies ; we like them just as 
much as ever we. did, but we like them best in their old setting. He has had 
one more happy idea, but he has not worked it out as happily as usual. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IVY ON CHURCHES. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—My Committee has seen the letter which you published on the subject 
of “‘ Ivy on'Churches,”’ and it is glad that you have allowed attention to be 
called to one of the greatest dangers which can threaten a building. Both 
the Society of Antiquaries and this Society have again and again called atten- 
tion to the harm which must follow if ivy is allowed to take possession of a 
building. It is true that young ivy is harmless, but people have not the courage 
to cut it down, and the longer it lives the greater will be the danger to the 
building ; for as it becomes old its roots do not give the full nourishment 
which the top requires, so that it sends its tentacles into the walls and lives 
on the lime in the mortar. In ruins you will often see large stones actually 
raised up by the swelling of an ivy stem. Moreover, when the ivy gets up 
to the roof it soon displaces the roof covering and allows the water to pene- 
trate.- Anyone who cares for architecture knows full well that a building 
smothered in ivy is not really a beautiful object, and people are often astonished 
to see the beauty of a building after ivy has been removed, but you, Sir, 
have already published such excellent articles on this subject that there is 
really no need for more to be said.—THACKERAY TURNER, Chairman of Com- 
mittee, The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


THE CEDARS: OF LEBANON. 
(To THE Epiror oF “‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In Mr. Carruthers’ beautifully illustrated article on the cedars of 
Lebanon he repeats the usual claim of great age for some of the existing 
trees. Is this claim justified ? As far as I have been able to learn, the Lebanon 
cedar is, in England at any rate, a short-lived, quick-growing tree. There 
are cedars near here the date of whose planting is not doubtful. Those about 
sixty years old are large trees, though evidently not quite full grown. One 
aged about 120 years has all the aspect of a full-grown tree. Another group 
about 160 years old is falling into decay, and two of its largest members have 
died. Everywhere I find that cedars over 150 years of age appear to have 
reached their full development and to be falling to pieces. Of course, in Syria 
they may last longer, but at 7,oooft. in Syria conditions of winter at any rate 
must be even severer than in England. It would be interesting, therefore, to 
learn whether the tradition which ascribes great age to the trees at Lebanon 
is based on anything more than their aspect of antiquity. An English grown 
Lebanon cedar puts on that aspect at a relatively early age.—MartTIN Conway. 





HAWKING IN FRANCE. 
(To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—The writer of the letter about hawking in France is evidently ignorant 
of natural history. The birds used are goshawks, not falcons. They 
are doubtless obtainable from Sweden ; but during many years when I kept 
them, I procured them from France and Germany, where they are still common. 
In this country they are now extinct, or very rare visitors.—A. K. 

[It was explicitly stated in the latter that the writer did not know any- 
thing about hawking. The charm of the letter lay in its being the impression 
of one who was ignorant of falconry. This was made clear by the sentence : 


“ He is not, as you will perceive, an expert falconer, but I hope his account 
may nevertheless be interesting, even to those who may smile at some technical 
errors.” —Ep.] 


BARN OWL OR WOOD OWL? 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFeE.’’} 
Srr,—I have read with interest the correspondence on the calls of owls. | 
have little doubt that the cry heard by the first writer was that of the young 
brown owl, but the ‘“‘ kee-wick”’ note is occasionally, though rarely, uttered 
by adults as well. I remember watching a pair of old birds in Scotland 
one day in early spring. Both hooted in the ordinary way and one cricd 
‘* kee-wick ”’ a few times in a rather subdued tone, and a little later uttered 
a peculiar low hooting which he kept up for quite a long time without either 
stopping or changing the note. Brown owls occasionally give a very loud, 
weird scream, generally in the middle of a rather long ‘“‘ oration”? which 
begins with “ kee-wicks’ and ends up with a hoot. I have never heard the 
barn owl make any other noise than a whistling hiss (popularly called a 
““screech ’”’?) and a snore uttered in various keys. The little owl’s répertoire 
is very extensive, but I do not think any of its cries can accurately be rendered 
as ‘‘ kee-wick ’’ of ‘‘ koo-week.”” ‘‘ Kweeou”’ would be nearer the mark for 
one of the commonest of its calls.—E. BENson. 


{To THE EpiToR oF “‘ CountTrRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—It would be most satisfactory if some naturalist would write to your 
paper and clear up the question of the ‘“‘ kee-wick’’ owl cry; the question 
being, has the barn owl a cry identical, or nearly so, with the ‘* kee-wick ”’ 
of the wood owl? As I said in my letter, published in your issue of September 
25th, the latter is certainly a cry of the adult wood owl and also of the voung 
birds, though only after they are three or four months old. A pair of these 
owls nested in a tree a few yards from the house this spring, so I had ample 
opportunity of observing their habits and call notes. I was away while the 
birds were sitting, but returned before the young left the nest. At this time 
I seldom heard the old birds ‘‘ hoot,’’ but their ‘‘ kee-wick’’ was incessant 
after dusk, and often to be heard in the day also. For a month or so after 
leaving the nest the young birds kept up their curious baby cry, then they 
seemed to be silent for a time, and after that they gradually developed the 
** kee-wick ”’ call, though it is still shriller than that of the parents ; the Jatter 
are now hooting again. At a place in Wales where both owls abound, apart 
from the snoring of their young, there seems to be no cry that could be 
definitely attributed to the barn owl unless it may be what seems to me only 
an intensified form of the wood owl’s ‘‘ kee-wick,” louder, sharper, and more 
sudden. Js this the barn owls’ “‘ shriek”? ?—E. M. Fores. 


TO EXTERMINATE WIREWORMS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Can you tell me the best way to treat soil infested with wireworms, 
and what is the best subsequent protection against this pest ? I have tried 
trapping with beetroot, carrots, etc., with no appreciable result in the 
diminution of numbers.—L. ELPHINSTONE. 

(Sulpho-carbonate of potash, a dense solution of oily appearance, yellowish 
or reddish in colour, would be the best treatment to give to the soil. Spread 
it over or, better, mix it with the soil. Gas lime containing cyanides would 
also answer. Mustard cake would draw them away, but not kill them. 
Rolling the surface with a ring roller would prevent extension of damage by 
impeding the travelling of the wireworm.—Ep.] 
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BRINGING DOWN AN AEROPLANE. 

[The following vivid account from the trenches of the shooting down 
of an aeroplane was sent by the young officer who wrote it to his mother, 
and it is by her permission that we are enabled to print it. The letter speaks 
for itself. It is graphic, unaffected and natural, the writer seeking neither 
to emphasise anything for the sake of effect nor to disguise the deeper feelings 
which at times show like a cloud through his gaiety. We consider it a great 
privilege to be allowed to give our readers the opportunity of sharing the 
interest in this letter.—Ep.] 


Yesterday, another man and I went to the trenches and 
spent an interesting, though rather exciting, four hours down 
there. It wasrather a “lively ” afternoon—continuous machine- 
gun fire, a lot of rifle fire, and intermittent gunning. 

When you see in the papers, ‘‘ A hostile aeroplane was 
brought down by our anti-aircraft guns,’’ I wonder what you 
think it is like ? Well, 1 will try and explain. I saw one shot 
down in front of me from 8,oooft. yesterday afternoon. 

It was one of the most fascinating and nauseating spectacles 
I have ever seen. It was with extraordinarily mixed feelings I 
saw the poor wretches literally hurtle to destruction—at least 
one, as the pilot was obviously killed already. Just as we 
came out of the communication trench into the fire trench 
(front line) we saw a Hun going along just his side of the lines, 
parallel to them. Then our “ Archie’’ got on to him—got his 
line and elevation at once—but too far behind. Then each 
successive shot got nearer, and we kept saying: ‘‘ Gad, I bet 
that made him sit up!” Then, ‘“ That got him !—wNo, it 
didn’t!” 

Then one burst exactly over him, just half way along the 
machine. We never said a word—hoped and prayed it had 
him fair and square. Then the machine put its nose down a 
bit, did a half turn and a sort of a lurch—a drunken lurch; 
then put its nose right down vertically and began to spin round 
faster and faster. It did not get very fast, however, but, having 
got up a certain momentum, simply spun round and round and 
round vertically round its own axis. 

About 5,oooft. something came away—possibly a wing tip, 
or one of the passengers. It was simply appalling. It took 
such ages to fall; like a wounded bird at first, then—well, it 
was simply too fascinating, yet utterly repulsive. We hoped 
and prayed he would “‘ flatten out’’-—the technical term for 
pulling its nose up out of the ‘‘ spinning nose dive”’ it was 
doing. But it simply went down and down, turning all the 
time, its black crosses plainly visible to the naked eye every 
time the top-side of the wings came round, the engine roaring 
all the time, simply pulling the thing down, a sure sign the 
pilot was killed or insensible—as, if the controls had been 
severed (accounting for a spin), one would instinctively shut 
off the engine, which was not done. 

Well, it was a thing to see, but I do not want to see it again. 
It was the most wonderful, marvellous shooting one will ever 
see—only about twelve rounds, and then all over. Nothing in 
this world could possibly save them. 








Each shot is a successive one, i.e., the machine has moved 
on as each shell bursts. You can see the one that got him. 


Then he 
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etc. From 8,oooft. he fell just inside their own lines—about 
tooyds. behind—unfortunately. We just saw a bit of white 
behind a hedge and some trees through a periscope. 

They waited for the Huns to begin to collect round, and 
then a battery of field guns put about fifty rounds slap into it 


in about a couple of minutes. Bang—whizz-z-z—plonk! Bang— 
whizz-z-z—plonk! The shells just clearing our heads as they 


came over our own parapet—from our rear, of course. The 
trenches were only a couple of hundred yards away from each 
other. 

Our men sent up a terrific cheer as he fell. 
heart to, knowing what it all meant! 

After that we wandered about—to Neuve Chapelle, right 
over the village, about a hundred or two hundred yards behind 
the lines. You had to look pretty slippy for snipers: Pffssssss— 


We had not the 


tweepppp—follop | (hit a tree). Pffsssss—kkfsis (a ‘‘ ricco’’) 
—each awakening a hollow echo among the ruins. The 


chateau, the church, and the brewery just the same, a pile 
of bricks. 

The graveyard adjoining the church had the roof of one of 
its graves blown clean off, and the lid of the coffin too, disclosing 
the remains of what was once apparently a woman—yellow and 
contracted like the opened mummies in the British Museum— 
in its torn winding sheet. 

But, perhaps the most pathetic sights are the improvised 
graveyards where the dead soldiers and officers are buried—a 
reugh wooden cross with name, date, and regiment neatly put on, 
and, perhaps, pencilled in afterwards, “R.I.P.” Particularly 
pathetic, and only too common where the fighting has been 
thick. ‘« AEROPLANE.” 
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HIS FIRST ATTEMPT. 
A YOUTHFUL 
To THE 


MILKER. 
Epitor oF ‘“‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—I thought you might be interested in the accompanying photograph 
of what I think I am right in entitling the voungest milker in England. He 
a child of himself to 
milk this cow without any previous 
Anyone who under- 
stands dairy. work will know that 


seven, set 
experience. 


a cow is not fond of strange hands, 
but the child handled this cow so 
well that she stood absolutely quiet, 
and he obtained over a quart of milk 
from her. He must have an extra- 
ordinary delicacy of touch, though, 
of course, his wrists are not yet 
strong enough to strip the :"cow. 
—M.G 


AN UNUSUAL ANIMAL 
FRIENDSHIP. 

{To tHE EpiTorR.} 
Sir,—I beg to enclose a photograph 
which I hope you may be able 
to use for reproduction in CouNTRY 


Lire. It depicts a ferret and a cat 


partaking of milk together. I con- 
sider this unique, especially so as 
the pair have not been reared 


together ; in fact, pussv is a stray 
who found a good home near the 
ferret’s quarters. Pussy is often 
admitted to the ferret’s cage where 
the pair will frolic together in quite a remarkable and amusing 
manner. I may say that the owner (Mr. Fred Hartley of Skipton) 
informs me that the ferret has hitherto proved to be very. keen on 
dispatching anything in the way ot small live stock.—RENNIE Dopcson. 





A BEAUTIFUL HARDY LILY FROM 


COUNTRY 


WESTERN 





LIFE. ‘Oct. 9th, 1915. 


MOORISH GARDENS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’| 
Sir,—May I endorse the admirable suggestions contained in your 
editorial note on the Gardens of Algiers which have been appearing 


recently in Country LIFE. 
the possibilities of 


As you point out, we might well make 
running water and of rooms 
in the garden. At the same time, while applying such details of Moorish 
gardening as may best our purpose in England, their 
must not blind us to their origin and structural use. 
symbolism, the plan of the Moslem  water-garden 
decorative means of irrigating a given space. 
Unfortunately western architects and garden planners are, as a rule, more 
familiar with its gay but fragmentary form in Algiers and Spain than with 


more of open air 


serve charm 
For quite apart 
from its forms 
the simplest and most 


its complete architectural expression in Persia, Kashmir, and Northern 
India. 


the snak¢ 


The raised tanks and pools, the pergolas with inset irrigation chanrels, 
“puzzle”? fountains found in the beautiful villas of Northern 
Africa and Southern Spain are all part of a definite scheme. 
understand their place, use, and meaning we 
—C. M. VILLIERS-STUART. 


” 


To study and 
must go further. afield. 


THE ROYAL LILY. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Of all the floral treasures which diligent collectors have discovered 
in Western China during the last twenty years or so, none excels, very few 
equal, this in beauty. It is well named Lilium royal ' lily, 
for it is a truly splendid flower. When it was first introduced to this country 
at the close of last century, it was named L. myriophyllum, in allusion to 


regale, the 





TRENCHER MATES. 

the densely crowded linear leaves that clothe its three-foot stem, but it was 
soon recognised as quite distinct from Franchet’s lily of that name. Its 
affinities are with L. Browni, and the newly discovered L. Sargente ; 
but L. Browni, though peerless in beauty, is one of the most difficult 


of its race to keep in culti- 
vation; whereas the royal lily, 
grown in well drained soil with 
a plentiful admixture of ground 
lime, displays the constitution of a 
common _ martagon. It flowers 
three weeks or so earlier than 


L. Sargente, and although of in- 
ferior stature (Mrs. Sargent’s lily 
exceeded five feet in height with 
me this year) is of more graceful 
habit and: more delicate colouring. 
The ground of the 
alabaster, flushed with rose outside 
and with clear yellow inside; the 
anthers are golden, as_ distinct 
from the orange-brown of L. Sar- 
gentez. The royal lily has proved 
perfectly hardy, so far, in the 
open without protection here, except 
that a few of the young growths 
were cut by a sharp frost in 
May of the present year, which 
injured many other choice things. 
Lilium regale is not, I believe, vet 
in the British market, but can be 
obtained in the United States. 
As it ripens seed freely, and as 
we hear of thousands flowering 
in the Arnold Arboretum, Massa- 
chusetts, one is encouraged to hope 
that it will soon be _ brought 
within easy compass of am- 
ateurs in this country— HERBERT 
MAXWELL. 


blossom is 


CHINA. 











